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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


*ATTRACTIVE: 


-| ready. Others in preparation. 
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BARNES’S SERIES. 


Barnes’s Primary History of the United States. By T. F. Don- 
NELLY. For Intermediate Classes. Fully illustrated. A Fitting 
Introduction to Barnes’s Historical Series. 60 cents. 

“' The book is printed in the best type, on the finest paper, and illustrated 
in the most Super’. even sumptuous manner. We only wish we were a boy 
opce more and could begin over again our study of this; interesting subject, 
aud could have this beautiful text-book to study. Any child who studies 
this exceptionally beautiful little book will unavoidably have a higher re- 
gard for his country on account of the superior and charming character of 

@ book.”—From the New England Journal of Education. 


Barnes’s Brief History of the United States. Revised to the pres- 
ent Administration. The page has been enlarged and reset in 
larger and clearer type, and the work is embellished with many 
hew cuts and maps. $1 00 

MaJoR-GENBRAL HEsRY W. SLOCUM. Brooklyn, N.Y., says: “I have 

read with much interest Barnes’s Brief History of the Uni States, par- 
ticularly the portion of it relating to our Civil War. I find in it ry! s 
alr. 


QUACKENBOS’S SERIES. 


Quackenbos’s Elementary History of the United States, Revised and 
corrected by J. D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D. Fully illustrated 
with maps and engravings. 60 cents. 

“ A perspicuous and fascinating style, intelligible expressions, a natural 
arrangement, and short sentences embodying a single fact, will be found 
the chief characteristics of this work. It is an excellent book for a Reader 
for intermediate classes, and has long been used as such in many schools.” 


uackenbos’s School History of the United States. From the Ear- 
liest Discoveries to the Present Time. Illustrated. $1 05. 

“ The distinguishing feature of this work is the interest with which the 
subject is invested; the student turns to his lessons in this volume as a rec- 
reation rather than a task. There is no religious nor erry y bias; facts 
are presented without commer:t. The style is simple yet‘dignified, forcible, 
and eloquent,”’ 


American History for 


ECCLESTON’S SERIES. 


Fegleston’s First Book in American History. By Epwakp EGGLE- 
STON. With Special Reference to the Lives and Deeds of Great 
Americans. Beautifully illustrated. A history for beginners on a 
new plan. 60 cents. 

“In hia First Book in American History, Mr. Edward leston has given 

usamodelofitskind..... He follows the eight plan of associating 
history with biography. He selects seventeen or eighteen persons whose 


*CAREFULLY:* GRADED: 


ECLECTIC SERIES. 


Eclectic Primary History of the United States. By Epwarp S. 
ELLis. A book for younger classes, or thuse who have not the 
time to devote to a more complete history. 50 cents, 

“ In purity of style, simplicity of language, and attractive narrative, it is 


upequaled among primary books within our knowledge; and instead of the 
ancient woodcuts which have made hideous all schov! histories from time 


lives approximately cover the whole period of American History—Colum- 
bus, the Cabots, John Smith, Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
others—and gives a remarkably lacid and interesting account of them... . 
The illustrations are numerous and in the finest style of wood engraving.””"— 
Evening Post, New York. 


Eggleston History of the United States and its Peeple. By EDWARD 
EGGLESTON. For the Useof Schools. Fully illustrated with en- 
gravings, maps, and colored plates, etc. $1 05. 

We quote Gen. HoraTio ©. Kina, Brooklyn Y.) Boarday Education: 

“T have refreshed my memory of events in American History by a careful 


5 prone! of Edward Eggleston’s United States History published by you. I 


ave already expressed my opinion of the beautiful typographical Sqgeet. 
ance of the work, which I think is not surpassed by any school book that I 
have ever seen. The text ls remarkably clear and intelligible to the young 
mind, and conveys the fac's with the interest almost of a romance. Its 
absolute freedom from partisan bias in political matters is especially note- 
worthy. The book commends itself, and will undoubtedly be widely 
adopted in our school.” ; 


SWINTON’S SERIES. 


Swinton’s First Lessons in our Gpentes’s History. Admirably 
adapted for use either as a text book for beginners or as a supple 
mentary reader. 48 cents. 

Swinton’s Condensed History of the United States. Revised edi- 
tion. Illustrated with colored maps, portraits, etc. 90 cents. 

Swinton’s Histories are not only very extensively used in both public and 

rivate achools in all parts of the country, but they are the Government 
Btandard, having been adopted by the War Department for use in all the 
military post schools of the United States. 


fal, we have in this volume ove hundred and ten beautifui illus- 
trations frum the pencils of leading artists, imparting a desirable freshness 
and a new character to the work.” —The Current Fact, Cincinnati. 


New Eclectic History of the United States. By M E. THALHEIMER, 
A revised, enlarged, and improved edition of the Eclectic History 
of the United States. Fully illustrated with engravings, colored 
plates, etc. $1.00. 


Pror J. BALDWIN, Prin. State Normal, Kirksville, Mo.: “The Eclectic 
History of the United States elicits my sincere admiration. I note espe- 
philosophy can thus be er 0 our boys an rie than by mniti- 
plied tables of statistics,” 


NILES’S SCHOOL HISTORY. 


Niles’s School History of the United States. By SANFORD NILEs. 
A comprehensive book attractively written and illustrated Adapt- 
ed for use in Grammar Grades. 75 cents. 


ANTHONY P. COOPER, County Supt., Lacqui, Parle Co., Minn., writes: “ It 
is a pleasure for me to have occasion to say that Niles’s School Histo y of 
the United States is one of the most interesting school histories I have 
ever seen, The beauty of its construction, the clearness with which the 
important events are set furth.and the detailed account of the manners, 
habits, and customs of the people during the settlement and growth 
of our country, make it excel. Iam sure it will be received with a hearty 
welcome by all interested in good text-books.” 
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Ancient History, Part I. 


If dissatisfied with present text books on History, please address the publishers of this series. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
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Catalogue on application. 
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Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 
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The Special Food for Brain and WNerves. 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula (in his ‘ 
American Medical Association) is acknowledged by leading ph 
most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet discover 
essary to restore and sustain mental and physical p 
mental labor, and prevent nervous exhaustion. It is invaluable to students, 
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THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 
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105 MIDDLE ST., PORTLAND, ME. 
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An ideal duplicating process giving 
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Apparatus within reach and useful to all. 


Headquarters for Manifolding Devices, 
0. BENSINGER & CO., 108 Dey St., New York. 
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Mwiracturse 
THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE CO. 
1026 ARCH S? PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 
COLLEGE 
ACADEMY 


and CHIURCH BELLS. 


Musical, far sounding, 

factory Bells for 

MENEELY & CO., | Established 

WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Geff's Historical Map of the U. 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


215-221 Wabash Ave. 


P 
ost and Stockton Sts., 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for © 


WARRANTED. sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & 


GEO. FROST & CO. BEDFORD ST. BOSTON. 


KINDERGARTEN 


SCHERMERNOR 
EAST tate an’ 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Stands at the head of all blood med- 
icines. This position it has secured 
by its intrinsic merit, sustained by 
the opinion of leading physicians, 
and by the certificates of thousands 
who have successfully tested its 
remedial worth. No other medicine 
so effectually 


CURES 


Scrofula, boils, pimples, rheumatism, ca- 
tarrh, and all other blood diseases. 

“ There can be no question as to the supe- 
riority of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla over all other 
blood-purifiers. If this was not the case, the 
demand for it, instead of increasing yearly, 
would have eeased long ago, like so many 
other blood medicines I could name.’’— 
F. L. Nickerson, Druggist, 75 Chelsea st., 
Charlestown, Mass. 

“Two years ago I was troubled with salt- 
rheum. It was all over my body, and noth- 
ing the doctors did for me was of any 
avail. At last I took four bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and was completely cured. 
I can sincerely recommend it as a splendid 
blood-purifier.”—J. 8. Burt, Upper Keswick, 
New Brunswick. 

“My sister was afflicted with a severe 
case of = 


SCROFULA 


Our doctor recommended Ayer's Sarsaparilla 
as being the best blood blood-purifier within 
his experience. We gave her this medicine, 
and a complete cure was the result.’ — 
Wm. 0. Jenkins, Deweese, Neb. 

* When a boy I was troubled with a blood 
disease which manifested itself in sores on 
the legs. Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla being recom- 
menced, I took a number of bottles, and was 


cured, I have never since that time had 
a recurrence of the complaint.’”—J. C. 
Thompson, Lowell, Mass. 

*T was cured of Serofula by the use of 


Ayer’s C. Berry, Deer- 
field, Mo. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C, Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


A New Typewriter! 


INTERNAT 


A strictly first-class machine. Fully warranted. 
Made from the very best material, by skilled 
workmen, and with the best tools that have ever 
been devised for the purpose. Warranted to do 
all that can be reasonably expected of the very 
best typewriter extant. Capable of writing 150 
words per minute, — or more, — according to the 
ability of the operator. A machine that will 
manifold more than double the number of sheets 
than any other typewriter without affecting the 
alignment in any respect, as on this machine the 
alignment is ind2structible, 


Price, . . . $100. 


If there is no agent in your town, address us 
on the subject as we are more liberal with our 
agents than any other Company in our line. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITING CO., 


2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Agents Wanted. 


AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


or & young man who desires to pursue his studies 
= a the same time to earn a shensant home and 
small salary by limited service as a teacher in 4 
Small New England Family School. A teacher of 
Successful experience desired 

Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


edicines. 


GENTS": 100 PER CENT. profit on my Corsets. Belts, 
Brushes, Curlers and M Sam 
FREE. Write now, Dr. Bridgman, 37g Broadway, N. Y- 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.|] 
A TEACHER'S LETTER. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


Dear Teacher, 
I thought that I’d write you a line. 
I’m Joe, you remember, of school number nine 
In Qaaint-town. 


Well, Teacher, I’m mining it now in the West, 
Dick Harris is with me, but he and the rest 
Are all sleeping. 


The Camp’s mighty solemn with only jast me 
Stirring round. And, somehow, ,the stars seem to see 
A man’s soul. 


Thank God and you, Teacher, I’ve tried to keep mine 
Pretty clean since that day in the old Namber Nine,— 
You remember ? 


That day when you said, low and clear ’fore them all, 
“ Remember I trust you, Joe!’’ 
Teacher, I'd fell 
Pretty low but for that. I was jast on the way when 
You stopped me. 


Well, Teacher, I won’t make this letter too long, 
Bat I want you to know that you didn’t trust wrong, 
That’s a fact! 


I'm not goody, goody,—but, Teacher, I try 
To live square like a man,—Not to cheat nor to lie 
or to swear. 


And whenever it’s hard,—why I see your sweet eyes, 
And remember, ‘‘ J trast you, Joe!’’ I coulda’t no wisa 
Give in then. 


Well, Teacher, it jast comes to this,—I thank you 
For those words. They saved me. 
And though 
I do say it,—you needn’t regret them.— 
Yours JOE. 


ART EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY T. M. BALLIET, PH.D. 


Art historically grew out of the useful. Building for 
shelter preceded and led to architecture, representation of 
objects for practical purposes led to sculpture, drawing, 
and painting ; the mere cries of the human voice devel- 
oped into music. In education we must follow, in a sense, 
the order of development of art in the race. The beauti- 
ful must not be merely added in an external way with a 
sort of plus sign to the other work of the school. It must 
be an outgrowth at all points of all lines of work, ¢. ¢., all 
lines of work in the school must have regard to the beau- 
tiful and must be carried on with the beautiful in view. 
The drawing and sketching done in science work must 
not stop with the slavish reproduction of details merely 
which science requires, but it must be done in a way to 
lead up to the free delineation of objects characteristic of 
fine art. Manual training must aim at producing the use- 
ful in a way to be at the same time also the beautiful ; 
history must be taught with literature, and especially the 
drama, constantly in view. Literature, however, must 
not be made a “ parsing exercise,” as it has been made 
quite generally in schools and colleges. A philological 
or grammatical study of Hamlet will give you no more of 
art than would a chemical analysis of the Venus de Milo. 

Two conditions are necessary to make art education in 
the public schools successful : 

1. There must be placed in each schoolroom good re- 
productions of some of the best pieces of sculpture, of 
the best paintings, and of specimens of design and of his- 
toric ornament. We have not yet fully learned to ap- 


preciate the necessity of surrounding the child with beau- 
tiful things so as to educate his xsthetic sense uncon- 
sciously. 

2. There must be teachers placed in our schools 
who have souls. Unless art can be put into the soul of 
the teacher, it cannot be made to reach the soul of the 
child. I see no hope for art education in public schools 
as long as politics control the appointment of teachers, as 
is now the case in nearly all cities. 


A CORPORAL PUNISHMENT CONVERT+ 


BY A WOMAN. 


There is at present a widespread interest in school 
government in this city. The moral suasion business has 
been carried a trifle too far. Of course there are teach- 
ers who govern by mental power, not by physical 
force; others govern by an indefinable tact. Per- 
sonally I need no rod and no outside support in gov- 
ernivg those under me. I have always been equal to 
any emergency. I have no use for.‘ suspensions,” closets, 
or keeping after school. I can keep all, and do some- 
thing for all. 

I know excellent teachers, however, who cannot con- 
trol those who come to them in no fear of God, man, 
or the devil. With a little vigorous and judicious sup- 
port these teachers would do better work than I can pos- 
sibly do because they are more competent instructors, are 
better trained, are better qualified in character, but they 
lack mental gravitation or the power of drawing pupils 
to themselves in such a way as to compel them by unseen 
power to do their bidding. The abolition of corporal 


| punishment is practically the abolition of all those excel- 


lent teachers who lack one peculiar qualification. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Civil service reform is rather a question of polity 
than of politics. We have learned by long experience 
that the evil known as the spoils system necessarily 
tends to destroy the self-respect of public servants, 
and to brand the public servica itself, so far as it 
involves this system with a certain discredit. Civil 
service reform is not a question of mere detail. It con- 
templates the greater simplicity, health, and vigor of the 
whole public service. It aims at the greater strength, 
dignity, economy, and efficiency of the complete common- 
wealth. It does not concern some thousands of clerks in 
executive departments merely, but the character of all 
public employment, the self-respect, the honor and welfare 
of the citizen, the true function of party, the true spirit 
of popular government. It assumes both the executive 
desire to discharge the most important publie duty from 
the highest public motives and the impossibility of execu- 
tive omniscience. It assumes that personal preference 
and party interest and partisan inflaence are not aids, but 
hindrances, to the independent exercise of discretion in 
the discharge of duties which are not political; and the 
reform law, therefore, presents to the appointing authority 
for its final choice, irrespective of persons or parties, and 
of every illicit and illegitimate consideration, onby those 
candidates who have been proved to be fally fit and qual- 
ified for the duties of the place to be filled. 

Nothing is more familiar than the fact that the evil for 
which civil service reform offers a remedy is co-extensive 
with the whole domain of the public service. What is 
the fandamental and vital branch of that service? When 
one of the national political parties, whose last appeal to 
the country brought it into control of the administration, 


® The following honest statement is by a woman teaching in a large 
city where corperal punishment has been long abolished. 


declared that the reformed system already established by 
law should be further extended to all grades of the public 
service to which it is applicable, the party certainly did 
not mean to include the public school system. But why 
not? To what branch of the public service is it more ap- 
plicable? In the large sense of the public service main- 
tained by general taxation for the public benefit, is there 
any department whose constantly greater efficiency is 
more vital to the national welfare than that which is rep- 
resented in this Association? Are the custom house and 
post-office more important branches of the public service 
than the public school? Three centuries ago Martin 
Luther said that the German who would not send his 
children to school was a traitor to his country ; and if to- 
day the maintenance of schcols is held in the German 
empire to be the first duty of the state, can it be a second- 
ary duty in a republic ? 

If an intelligent American were asked what, upon the 
whole, is the true symbol of the American republic, what 
institution represents most distinctively the force which 
has been most vital in our marvelous national develop- 
ment, would he not answer at once, the common school ? 
If we were all asked which of our institutions, after those 
of religion, we could least spare, whose disappearance 
would forecast the decay of liberty and the eclipse of civ- 
ilization, should we not all unhesitatingly and unanimously 
reply, the public school? An ignorant people cannot 
long remain a free people. Three hundred years ago, in 
the Netherlands, Count John of Nassau, brother of the 
great William the Silent, urging a system of common 
schools for “children of quality and for poor families,” 
said: “Soldiers and patriots thus educated, with a true 
knowledge of God and a Christian conscience ; with 
churches and schools, good libraries, books, and printing- 
presses, are better than all the armies, arsenals, armories, 
institutions, alliances, and treaties, that can be had or 
imagined in the world.” The alphabet is the ally of lib- 
erty, and in any accurate account of the forces that have 
made America, the public school must stand first. 

If any branch of the public service should be resolutely 
secured against every form of the abuse I have described, 
should be wholly independent of mere personal or parti- 
san influence, and free from the malignant power of pat- 
ronage or spoils, it is the public school system. The 
public school system pervades the whole country, pene- 
trates every district, touches every village and neighbor- 
hood, and molds the ductile intelligence and character of 
the citizens of the future. If the fitness of a postmaster, 
of a custom collector, of a land agent, of an appraiser, is 
incontestibly a public interest to be ascertained with all 
practicable care and certainty, is the selection and fitness 
of the public school teacher of less concern to the com 
monwealth ? 

There should be as much care in selecting the teacher 
as in selecting a fourth-class clerk in a public office. For 
what is the key of an effective public school system? It 
is not the pupil, who is plastic material, but the artificer 
who shapes the material. It is not the school property, 
nor the appropriations for maintenance, indispensable as 
they are. Reason, experience, the common consent of all 
great thinkers and all authorities upon the subject, agree 
that the teacher is the school. All the wealth of India or 
of California could not provide a great school of any de- 
gree unless it could secure good teachers. Noble build 
ings, storied quadrangles and ancient groves, munificent 
endowments, museums, laboratories, gymnasiums, libra 
ries, the profuse accumulation of literary and scientific 
resource, without the teacher, is but Pygmalion’s statue 
uninspired, the body without the soul. 

Not only are the teachers so important a body, but they 
are by far the most numerous body of public servants. 
Of the great national executive departments, the post 
office is most generally diffused. Its service is co-exten- 
sive with the national domain, and its legend, like that of 
the ancient church, is semper, ubique, omnibus. But 


while there are about 63,000 postmasters in the United 
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States, there are nearly one lialf of that number of public 
school teachers in the state of New York alone, and in 
the United States there are three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand public school teachers. Their salaries amount to 
$81,000,000, which is probably more than the aggregate 
salaries of the rest of the civil service. For their owa 
benefit, for the maintenance of free republican institu- 
tions, to transmit to their children unimpaired the great 
heritage of wisely organized civil and religious liberty 
which they received from their fathers, the citizens of 
this country tax themselves enormously every year to 
educate the children in the public schools; and the only 
return of this vast outlay for which they look is the intel- 
ligence and morality and the material prosperity which 
inevitably follow intelligence and morality. 

Is not every argument for the appointment of the great 
body of ministerial officers of the government, by fitness 
and character wisely ascertained, infinitely stronger when 
applied to the selection of school teachers? And if the 
selection of those ofticers by methods which secure their 
independence, promote their self-respect, and stimulate 
their interest and zeal, instead of destroying, greatly in- 
creases the efficiency of the public service, elevates the 
tone of public employment, and removes a reproach from 
the national name, is it to be apprehended that similar 
care would harm the character and efficiency of the public 
schools? In other branches of the public service, what- 
ever objections may be urged against the reformed system 
of appointment, it is undeniably better than the system 
which it supplants. 

Teacherships in the schools are not popularly regarded 
as subjects of patronage. But are they not so practically, 
and is it wise that they should remain so? What is the 
present system? I believe that the requirement of cer- 
tification or license before appointment is universal in all 
the states of the Union. The examination upon which 
the certificate or license issues is, then, the cardinal point. 
What are the vital, essential conditions of effective exam- 
inations? To be properly effective the examinations 
must be uniform, entirely competent, and wholly inde- 
pendent of the appointing power. The examiners must 
be sincerely interested in education, familiar with the 
duties of a teacher and with the requirements of the art 
of teaching, and capable of conducting an examination to 
ascertain both the scholastic attainments and the specific 
professional fitness of the candidates. Wherever these 
conditions do not exist, the public school system, and 
therefore the whole community, suffers. It is a common 
wrong, a common injury. The people of this country tax 
themselves heavily enough for the support of schools and 
teachers to entitle them to the best and to the adoption 
of all means plainly necessary to secure the best. By 
whom, then, generally speaking, is this examination con- 
ducted ? 

By city boards of education and county commissioners, 
or trustees or committees, who are appointed by political 
officers or nominated by party conventions ; these are the 
authorities who examine and certify, or license and appoint 
more than ninety per cent. of the teachers. Is this a 
reasonable manner of securing public officers qualified for 
duties so delicate and important as those of teachers in 
the public schools? Is it a method which would be 
likely to secure the most competent service of any kind ? 
There is indeed an examination, but the examining and 
certifying board is appointed by political officers or named 
by a party convention. Is a board so appointed likely to 
be a board peculiarly qualified to conduct such examina. 
‘tions? Is a party caucus generally intent upon such 
‘competence in the candidates whom it nominates? And 
when the board so nominated not only examines and cer- 
tifies or licenses teachers, but also appoints them, are 
such appointments generally or often made for fitness 
alone? I speak, of course, of a system, not of individ. 
uals. I know how many excellent men are selected even 
under this method, as I know that in other parts of the 
public service, under a similar system, most honest, indus- 
trious, and efficient officers and clerks were selected. 
But, as the old English jadge said to the horse thief, you 
are to be hung not because you have stolen a horse, but 
that horses may not be stolen; so the spoils system should 
be abolished not because fitness is never considered by it, 
but because fitness is not its object. . 

The officers who are elected to conduct examinations 
and license and employ teachers are notoriously often 


qualifications for a responsibility so great and for duties 
so vital. There is no limit of eligibility to membership 
in a board of education or a school committee, and it is 
probably true that the great multitude of officers appointed 
to conduct examinations, however well disposed, are 
totally unfitted properly to conduct them. Among public 
officers so nominated and elected, the notable want of 
actual interest in education, of comprehensive views, of 
convictions, of actual information and knowledge of teach- 
ing, are obviously incaleulable. The ability to resist per- 
sonal and political pressure and wrongful influence of 
every kind and of every degree must be as various as 
the men. There can be no common standard among 
them of requirement from a candidate. A candidate 
who fails in one district may succeed in the adjoining 
district. Good nature, ignorance, indifference, and 
venality will constantly abuse and betray the great public 
trast committed to such officers. In every state, even in 
neighboring local communities, a uniform standard of 
competence will be impossible. Certificates will be 
granted, not upon proved qualification and merit alone, 
but often by personal or political influence, or the same 
insidious force will withhold the certificates. Is it not 
plain that under such a system in the department of 
schools, as in every other department where it is tulerated, 
the more conscientious and capable an officer may be, 
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the greater will be his peril of exciting enmity and invit- 
ing his own dismissal ? 

Our public school system in its purpose and scope and 
general administration is our national pride if not our 
glory. But, as Americans, fully comprehending what it 
is, is it not our first and patriotic duty to repair in it 
whatever imperfections may appear, that it may more 
and more effectively subserve its purpose? You know 
that in the primary schools the seeds of our future Amer- 
ica are sown, and you know how deep in the quick soil 
of childhood all ignoble dispositions may strike their 
roots, like poisonous weeds, and with what difficulty they 
are torn up. A teacher cannot cringe to a superior school 
officer, and flatter and fawn for favor, without a loss of 
self-respect, which necessarily affects his manhood, de- 
stroys his enthusiasm, and unfits him for his duty. Can 
any patriotic American state one good reason why a sys- 
tem of selection which is entirely applicable, and with the 
happiest results, to every other branch of the public ser- 
viee, is unfitted for the most important branch of all, the 
public school? Itis a simple, reasonable, and perfectly 
practicable system, and that its principle might be univer- 
sally adopted for the selection of teachers is a proposition 
which does not seem to admit of debate. 

We justly hold that teachers should be licensed and 
appointed upon examination. Then the examinations, 


the certificates, and the appointments, should be absolutely 
free, so far as possible, from personal prejudice or favor, 


selected without any regard whatever to their special 


political and interested pressure, or other illegitimate in- 
fluence. The teacher should feel and the public should 
know that his selection is due wholly to his proved fitness, 
a fitness ascertained by carefully considered, impartial, 
and impersonal tests. It is at least adozen years too late 
to deny the value of such a method of selection. Its 
simplicity of operation, its effectiveness, and happy results 
are incontestable. 

The public school system of the United States should 
not stand upon the shifting sands of the whims and preju- 
dices and politics of the district caucus, but upon the solid 
rock of experience and reason. In every part of the 
Union it is essentially a state institution. It is main. 
tained by the state upon the highest considerations for 
the general welfare. The state creates funds constitu- 
tionally inviolable, appropriates their income and lays 
specific taxes upon all the people for the support of the 
schools. For the same great and common purpose the 
authority of the state should secure uniformity of train- 
ing and examination for teachers, and the examinations 
should be competitive as under the national law for other 
departments of the public service. 

A general law of the state controlling the action of all 
school officers will alone avail, a system which shall pro- 
vide an open competition of merit and secure a tenure 
beyond personal pleasure. 

In every other branch of activity, in religion, in polit- 
ies, in society, even in charity, we are all divided into 
sects and parties, and clubs, and cliques. But in the 
public school, citizens of all sects and all parties, of all 
social sympathies and associations, meet on a common 
ground with a common interest and a common purpose. 
{t is not that we suppose that education can take the 
place of personal honesty or national love of liberty, but 
that we believe it to be the means of ennobling personal 
character and strengthening public virtue. The state 
gives its children knowledge as a two-edged sword, indeed, 
with which they may either slay themselves or carve 
their way to the highest human service. The public 
school merely opens to the child that opportunity of train- 
ing and developing his powers, his character, and his 
tims, which comes from knowledge of human thought 
and achievement in all times and countries, an opportunity 
which he alone can improve for himself.. The dignity, 
the influence, the power, of the teacher’s office, therefore, 
are incalculable. Is any public duty more transcendent 
than than of enabling the duties of that office to be dis- 
charged more satisfactorily, of constantly elevating it both 
in the respect of him who fills it and in the confidence 
ind honor of the public for whom he holds it? Shall we 
‘pare any thought, any effort, any cost, to make the public 
school what we mean it to be, the cornerstone of the ever 
loftier and more splendid structure of political liberty, 
and to impress upon the teacher by our sympathy and 
care the central truth of the public school system that the 
child is educated by the state, not that he may read and 
write only, but that the trained power and noble intelli- 
gence of the American citizen may tend constantly more 
and more to purify and perpetuate the American Republic. 


NATIVE TREES®* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE HICKORIES. 


The hickories, of which there are eight species in this 
country, are strictly American trees. So far as at present 
known they are found only in the southern half of North 
America. Most boys in the northeastern states of the 
Union know where hickory nuts grow. The same may 
may be said about young people where pecans grow,—a 
species of hickory. In respect to the value of the nuts, 
the pecan stands at the head of all the hickories; the 
shell-bark of the northeastern states ranks next. Some 
of the better varieties of the pig-nut hickory are visited 
“i ys and squirrels for the winter’s store, but the nuts 
“a little meat in proportion to the shell. The large, 

ic “shelled mocker-nut is a little better. but inferior to 
the delicious shell-bark, or « shag-bark.” The pecan is 
now being extensively cultivated for the profit of its 
awed particularly in the states where it grows best, near 

e Gulf and in Arkansas. It is found as far north as 
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Washington. The other kinds of hickory produce nuts 
of little or no value as food. 

As timber trees, for many uses, the hickories stand at 
the head, while for fuel hickory is the best wood we have. 
Some of the species are notably fine in shape, adding 
much to the scenic beauty of the regions where they 
grow. 

THE SHELL-BARK HICKORY. 

This is a stately tree when full grown. The limbs are 
small, not very regular in arrangement, open spaces being 
often seen in the head. The general shape of the head is 
cylindrical, but varying considerably in old trees. 

The bark is a distinguishing feature. No other hick- 
ory has the outer bark like it. Oa trees which have been 
in bearing for some years the outer bark is in long, loose 
flakes, attached slightly near the middle or at one end. 
It is usually grayish, but varies from light to dark. It is 
not easy to distinguish the shell-bark from other hickories 
by this feature before the period of bearing, when the 
bark is smooth. Note the recent shoots as stout to the 
ends, with a greenish tinge, and look for dots of different 
color, near the ends. 

Notice, in spring, the pretty buds partly covered by 
two thick scales. With the warm days this coat drops 
off, and later, in the last of May or early June, see the 
bads open, throwing back large, beautiful scales of purple 
hue, with silky down outside and prettily fringed. The 
tulip or magnolia is hardly more beautifal. 

Then follow the two kinds of flowers, the sterile in 
threes upon long catkins from one stalk coming from the 
end of the new shoot, two to four, hardly noticeable ; 
color of all, green. 

From the fertile blossoms, during summer and early 
autuma, grow the delicious nuts, of which there is never 
enough. In these days, when good bearing trees are 
guarded as closely as apple orchards, boys who have not 
access to hickory trees should plant some of the nuts and, 
in early manhood, they may gather shell-barks from their 
own trees, a satisfaction worth many times more than 
it costs. 

The leaves of all the hickories are “ compound,”—that 
is, made up of a central leaf-stalk with several leaflets at- 
tached. The leaves of the shell-bark unfold late but 
rapidly. They are usually composed of five leaflets, and 
are in full growth twenty inches{long, shining green. No- 
ticethat they end in a sharp point, the upper ones very large 
and egg-shaped. They turn to varied tints of orange 
and brown in the autumn. The leaves are at all stages 
attractive, and useful as pattern work in drawing. 

The nut of the shell-bark is sufficiently varied in out- 
ward appearance from the nuts of the other hickories, for 
the identification of the tree. It is covered by a thick, 
four-seamed husk, smooth and green when immature, 
nearly black when ripe. Notice four sharp angles on the 
nut, lengthened to a point where they meet, terminated 
by a dried portion of the flower. Nuts from different 
trees vary much in size, shape, and quality. The best 
are thin shelled and very sweet meated. Such should be 
selected for planting. The young person who will, 
through a series of years, improve our native hickories 
by selection, experimental planting, and grafting, as the 
walnut of Europe has been improved by such means, will 
be a benefactor to his country. The so-called English 
walnut was originally a small, hard nut, scarcely edible. 

The wood of the shell-bark ranks first of all our woods 
for fuel, and for many timber purposes it has no supe 
rior, unless we except some other of the hickories. It is 
the heaviest of native woods, very elastic, and splits read- 
ily. No farmer’s timber loft is complete without a supply 
of quartered hickory, for whip-sticks, ox-bows, tool- 
handles, levers, and like uses. The hickory handles have 
carried the American ax to every clime and country ; 
and the beauty, lightness, and strength of our road car- 
riages have no rivals anywhere. This would be impos- 
sible but for the close-grained, tough, elastic, very strong 
wood of the hickory used in them. Hickory walking 
sticks are always in demand, and the first thinning in 
a hickory plantation should be for this use. It would be 
well to think of and sum up the good which a single 
hickory tree may do. 


Ong phase of the English school question is unknown 
ip America,-namely, the feeding of the schoo) children, 


ART EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY JAMES MAC ALISTER, DREXEL INSTITUTE, PHILA. 


[Abstract of paper read before the Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. 


The social degree of man has now reached a high de- 
gree of complexity. This social coniition can be pro- 
tected and properly developed only so far as the pro- 
visions for education provide for the training of youth 
for their social duties and responsibilities. Our social 
and political organization rests wholly upon the belief 
that the majority of men prefer good to evil, prefer vir- 
tue to vice. When the education of the people is looked 
at from this point of view, it is seen that its greatest 
power must be exerted where the dangers to the social 
organism® are greatest, — i. e., among the very poorest 
classes. 

What better instrumentality is there for inculeating in 
the minds of the young a respect for government and 
law than the schoolhouse? If we can lead the pupils to 
understand that the schoolhouse is provided by the state, 
is provided- for all, without distinction of race, condition, 
or creed ; if we can make the schoolhouse a place of de- 
light, and if we can secure within the schoolhouse the 
right sort of instruction, the instruction that shall tend to 
develop all the highest and noblest qualities of mind and 
heart, we shall then be fostering not simply a love of 
country for its past history and the heroic deeds of our 
ancestors, but we shall be fostering a love of country for 
what the country is doing for the children themselves 
in encouraging and in training them for the highest and 
best purposes in life. If we make the school the symbol 
of the state to the children, we must teach in the schools 
all that the child requires to enable him to become a vir- 
tuous and a useful citizen. The public school and its in- 
strumentalities must be measured solely by its capacity to 
produce such citizenship. 

We are gradually outgrowing the narrow ideas of edu- 
cation of fifty years ago, and our more intelligent com- 
munities are already anticipating legislative action, and 
are putting into their schools new subjects for study, new 
exercises, which have for their object the development of 
the higher powers of the pupils, and for bringing them 
into the closest possible relations to the social needs of the 
future. Cavil as we may against these new studies ; 
argue upon the limitations which are, or ought to be, im- 
posed upon the state in education, all these features must 
come into the public schools. They must come in on the 
broadest possible basis, or there is danger that the present 
tendencies of social progress will miscarry. That their 
introduction into the schools will revolutionize much of 
our existing education cannot be denied, but we may lay 
it down asa fundamental and incontestable proposition that 
modern social conditions demand the highest order of 
citizenship, and that public education must prepare for 
such citizenship, no matter at what cost. 

As.a people we are deficient in general art culture, and, 
in consequence, we are losing no small part of our intel- 
lectual heritage. The indications are many that art is to 
have a new development in America, and on a new basis, 
the basis of a broad humanity. The putting of art edu- 
cation into the schools side by side with industrial train- 
ing will not only give dignity to labor, but also permit the 
human feeling born of labor to find adequate expression. 
To many so-called practical people the word art in 
connection with public schools savors of something un- 
practical, something that is for special pupils, something 
for the benefit of the few rather than for the many. 
A right understanding of the relations of art to daily life 
shows this to be an entire misconception of the subject. 
The social life of our people is lamentably wanting in an 
appreciation of the beautiful in nature as the highest 
truth of nature, and of the beautiful in human life and 
work as the highest truth of character. 

The pulpit is not to-day as strong a bulwark against 
this social tendency as the public school. Art education, 
which is the study of beauty as the highest truth in 
nature and in human life, can be directed powerfully 
against this social demoralization, and hence we should 
be prepared to advocate art edueation in the schools as 
one of the most powerful of moral forces. 

While we are broadening our system of education on 
the utilitarian side, we must not forget that the right en- 


joyment of Jifethe exercise of the higher faculties, 


is as much a function of living as earning one’s daily 
bread ; and for our education to be useful, in the true 
sense of the term, we cannot ignore the training of the 
esthetic faculties, as much for moral as for practical ends. 
Art in form and color is not an abstraction, but some- 
thing very tangible. It is man’s creative work with 
material things ; work in which he expresses himself, his 
power, his knowledge, his feelings. With every child 
there is born some degree of this power of individual 
creation, and closely allied to it is another and comple- 
mentary mental power, that of curiosity or observation, 
and it should be a principle in all general education to 
lay hold of these two great instinctive or natural powers 
and give them free play in the training of every child. 
The child is led, through the exercise of his observing 
powers, to discover that beauty is the supreme truth in all 
material things,—that there can be no beauty devoid of 
trath,—and then he is trained to express his observation 
of the beautiful in creations that shall minister to the use 
aod enjoyment of man. 

Not until art education is viewed in these broader 
aspects can the subject take its rightful place in public 
education at the present time. For not until the psycho- 
logical conditions for the training of the child are compre- 
hended can a method of instruction in art suitable to 
children be devised, and not until its applications in social 
life are comprehended can the object of art in education 
be understood. 

This view of art education does not present the subject 
as in any way antagonistic to its applications to industry, 
or in other subjects of education. The more the subject 
is studied from this broader point of view, the more will 
it be seen that its practical applications, both in industrial 
training and in general educational training, are greatly 
increased, in that there is brought to its applications in 
these directions the creative powers of the pupils, en- 
riched by the study of the beautiful, which is the life- 
giving principle in all industrial work. 

If we look at the history of the movement for putting 
drawing into the schools, which began about twenty years 
ago, we see that it started upon a purely utilitarian or 
industrial basis. As it has developed in this country, it 
has been steadily widening in character under the influ- 
ences of educational thought and discussion. 

With this change of method, the real problem in art 
education confronts us from a new and broader point of 
view than when we were dealing with the subject simply 
from the standpoint of drawing. ‘The vital point in the 
instruction now turns upon this,—what kind of objects 
shall we give the children to study for the development 
of the ideas to be expressed? The interest of the child 
should be secured, but this shoald not be the only con- 
sideration. 

If the love of the beautiful and the creation of 
the beautiful is the aim of the instruction, then it 
would seem that the objects given the pupils to study 
should be such as clearly present the characteristics of 
beauty. Some of the objects that most interest a child 
may be such as possess no distinctive features of beauty, 
—may be such as appeal to his selfish instincts or feelings. 
But it is said that leaves, plants, flowers, fruit, interest 
children, and, as beauty is found in the study of nature, 
natural forms should be given as the basis of the instruc- 
tion. Children should be given every possible oppor- 
tunity to study nature, but in the choice of natural forms 
great care should be exercised in selecting only such as 
present distinctly beauty of form. ‘The study of nature 
for the purposes of art is a widely different thing from 
the study of nature for the purposes of science. 


In the artistic study of nature the beautiful is the end 
sought; and the appreciation of the highest beauty in 
nature is realized only when it is perceived that the 
various objects in nature are fashioned upon certain type 
forms which express unity and purpose as the highest 
truths in nature. It is one of the functions of art to pre- 


their typical relations ; to interpret nature in her highest 
aspects, not simply to imitate her in her details. 

Tho question arises, what are the typical forms that the 
study pf natrre for art purposes reveals as the supreme 
content of natare? They are yery few and they are very 
simple forms,—ethe sphere, the cube, the cylinder, the 
ellipsoid, the ovoid, the prism, the cone, and the pyramid, 


The wonderful variety of forms which are observed 14 


sent the objects of nature not in their accidental, but in. 
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the objects of nature are but modifications of, or are de- 
rived from these typical forms. These typical forms 
should be regarded as truths of form in nature just as dis- 
tinctly as gravity is regarded as a truth of power of 
nature. 

The study of the beautiful in the creative works of 
man is as much a feature in art education as the study of 
the beautiful in nature. The study of beauty of form in 
man’s art work reveals the fact that it also is based upon 
the same typical forms that are found to be the embodi- 
ment of the highest beauty of form in nature, and it is the 
manner in which man has utilized these forms with his crea- 
tive imagination in the production of works for the use and 
er joyment of mankind that gives to his art works their 
highest character and significance. Thus we are brought 
to the final conclusion that for art training, which is to 
include the study of the beautiful in nature and the beau- 
tiful in art, we must recognize that the type forms of the 
sphere, the cube, the cylinder, the ellipsoid, the ovoid, 
the prism, the cone, the pyramid, are the embodiment of 
all beauty, whether in nature or in art, growing out of 
the truth of form. 

The instruction in form study and drawing that is now 
finding its way into the schools, is based upon the dis- 
tinct recognition of these type forms as the fundamental 
varieties for the training of children to perceive truth and 
beauty of form in nature and in art; and it is the aim 
of the instruciion to so connect the study of these typical 
forms with choice selections of natural forms and fine 
examples of art forms, that the children may be brought 
through the legitimate and happy exercise of their observ- 
ing and creative powers, under the influence of the beau- 
tiful, as the highest truth of nature and of the art work 
of man. 

One fact must be distinctly recognized as fundamental 
for any substantial and permanent success,—that the in- 
struction in the grades below the high school must be 
given by the regular class teachers. 

A course of study should be prepared in which sequen- 
tial development of the subject through all grades should 
be clearly presented. Not until the grade teachers are 
able to take the comprehensive view of the work, not 
until they see that the study is recognized as an organic 
feature in the general course, can they be expected to 
take other than an exceptional interest in it. 

The instruction in this subject in the schools should 
be uader the direction of special instruetors or direct- 
ors in art education. It is not enough that these spe- 
cial instructors have received training in technical art 
work. They should also be familiar with educational 
methods, with the general school conditions that surround 
the teaching of art in the public schools ; and then, above 
all, they should be able to interpret the work in its prin- 
ciples and methods to the grade teachers, as well as to 
justly criticise and supervise their work. 

The schools need to be supplied with objects for the 
children to study. The models of the type forms that 
are now being so generally introduced should be supple- 
mented with casts of natural forms artistically treated, in 
order that the children in their individual study of natural 
forms may see good examples of the art rendering of 
nature, and also with reproductions of fine examples of 
historical ornament, both in relief and in color, that the 
children may have opportunities to study good examples 
of art work applied to common life. There should also 
be introduced reproductions of choice vase forms from 
classic, renaissance, and oriental art. Man’s realization 
of pure beauty of form and color has found its most com- 
plete expression in fictile art, and as these vase forms can 
be shown to be developments under the influence of the 
feeling for beauty from the type forms we have been con- 
sidering, and as they are full of historical associations, 
they will greatly interest the children, and can be studied 
with much greater profit for purposes of object drawing 
than the miscellaneous objects possessing no distinct ele- 
ments of beauty that are too frequently placed before them. 


The love of the beautiful should be one of the fine 
flowers of our public education, and when art education 
shall be so incorporated into the schools that its rich, be- 
nign influence shall permeate the life of the whole people, 
we may then write over the door of every American 
schoolhouse these inspiring words of Schiller ; 


** Create the beautiful, and seeds are sown 
For God-like flowers to man as yet unkoown,’’ 


GYMNASTIC CARDS.* 


BY F. A. MORSE, 
Principal of the Sherwin School, Boston. 


The Ling System of Gymnastics is reeognized, in Bos- 
ton at least, as the one best adapted to the needs of 
school children, and during the past year great progress 
has been made toward introducing it into our public 
schools. 

Based, as it is, on hygienic law it cannot be trifled 
with, but must be taught intelligently and with proper 
progression, or our children will receive injury instead of 
benefit. Recognizing this fact and seeing the confusion 
with which the instruction was being given in our schools, 
I prepared, during the past year, a number of cards con- 
taining graded exercisee, of which the accompanying is a 
sample, for the use of my teachers. The orders were se 
lected with much care from Baron Nils Posse’s book en- 
titled Swedish System of Educational Gymnastics,—the 
most complete exposé of the Ling system we have. There 
is a regular progression from card to card, and the various 
movements have been thoroughly tested in both primary 
and grammar grades. ‘They have been especially adapted 
tothe limited space available between and around the desks 
of our schoolrooms. The cards are easily held in the hand, 
and are not conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary 
for a drill of ten minutes,—the time usually allowed for 
physical culture during one session. 

Neither these cards nor any others can teach the Ling 
system. ‘They are simply aids, and as such have been 
found useful, especially in the hands of tired or new 
teachers. A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, 
leaving the teacher free to give his attention more directly 
to the execution of them by the class. 

The results have been gratifying. Teachers like them 
because they are a help. The system is being taught 
systematically, and what little is being done is being thor- 
oughly done. 

CARD II.t 


LING GYMNASTICS: SHERWIN SCHOOL, BOosi0N. 


1, Attention—stand! Position! 
2. Right—face! Two! Front—face! Two! 
3. Hips—firm! 
4. Head to theright—turn! Forw.—tarn! 
5. Head to the left—turn! Forw.—turn! 
6. Head backw.—bend! Upw.—stretch! 
7. R. arm upw., 1. arm downw. stretch—one! Two! 
8. Change arms—one! Two! 
9. Arms downw. stretch—one! Two! 
10. Hips firm and feet sidew. place—one! Two! 
11. Heelsa—lift! Sink! 
12. Trunk backw.—bend! Upw.—stretch! 
13. Trunk forw.—bend! Upw.—stretch! 
14. Position—one! Two! Feet—close! Open! Close! 
15. Trunk to the right—bend! Upw.—stretch! 
16. Trank to the left—bend! Upw.—stretch ! 
17. Hips firm and feet—open! 
18, Heele—lift! knees—bend! krees—stretch! Heels—sink ! 
19. Position! 
20. Marching as in Card I. (with heels lift and sink). 
21. Half left (or right)—face! Two! 
22. With respiration, arms sidew. (slowly) stretch—one! (In- 
bale) Two! 
23. Position! Front—face! Two! 
24. Heads backw.—bend! Upw.—stretch ! 
25. Seated! 


THE HIGHEST OFFICE OF DRAWING. 


BY FRANK ABORN, CLEVELAND, 0, 


The fact that idiocy and insanity have been cured by 
cranial surgery and the marked effect on intellectual ac- 
tivity frequently brought about by no tangible cause ex- 
cept change of outward conditions, justify the educational 
adoption of the theory, accepted by psychologists, that 
brain is identical in kind, varying only in degree. This 
is not affirming all minds to be alike in bent or equal in 
efficiency. Brain is comparable to water, which, though 
it often contains impurities, invariably, under certain fixed 
conditions, yields a full quota of pure and undefilable 
power. Difference in anatomical structure, and therefore 
variety in temperament, is fully recognized as a potent 
factor in mind action. But as water is water until it is 


+ Copyright, 1801. 

* While these cards were originally intend 5 
only. at the request of visitors and friends ppt dT 
made for their publication, by the publishers of the JOURNAL oF 


EDUCATION, ® Somerset street, Boston 
The first series, consisting of Ave cards can soon be obtained of them 


chemically changed, so brain is brain while life lasts and 
brain constitution remains unaltered. Educational in. 
vestigation must proceed scientifically. 

There must be an educational economy founded on 
fact. Some defensible hypothesis must be adopted or 
some well established fact or principle must be taken as a 
basis; and proceeding from this, the trae must be sep- 


Fic. |, 2. 


arated from the false and the practical from the imprac- 
tical. The theory of the similarity of brain does the 
same for education that the experiments of Watt did for 
steam engineering. It establishes the fact that intellect- 
ual energy is a certain definite force. It lifts intellectual 
activity out of the realm of the mysterious and the indef- 
inite, and renders the problems of education tangible and 
practical. It characterizes education as intellect engineer- 
ing and makes it incumbent upon the educator to 
lay out and to maintain a path to faculty control, as free 


3. Fia. 4, 


from obstructions and as direct and unmistakable as a turn- 
pike road. There is no evidence to justify the assump- 
tion that genius is ever anything but an educational prod- 
uct in which the line of least resistance has been exceptionally 
clear and constant in one direction. Until genius is 
proven to be something else than this, the educational 
aim can only be to learn how and what can be done that 
other minds may possess similar capacity. That the line 
of least intellectual resistance lies through the imaginative 
faculties is readily shown. 

By recording or materializing the mental images by 


FIG 5. FIG. 7. 

means of language a complete system of mind engineer- 
ing is thoroughly established. Drawing is the language 
of form, and in its employment as a means of recording 
mental images, describing imaginary aspects of imaginary 
objects it attains its highest office. The process by which 
this is done is simplicity itself. Beginning with such 
forms as will enlist the child’s codperation, and proceed- 
ing from this to the work of consummate ‘artists, the 
child is given problems to describe, given aspects of 


specific objects. To illustrate the process : The educator 
draws some aspect of some common object on the black- 


Fig 8 Fic. 9 


board, as a chair in any position, or a man pushing a box 
(F igs. 1 and 2),and names some other aspect of the same 
object, as the opposite,—right, left, front, back, or top 
(Figs. 3 to 9) as a problem to be solved. This the chil- 
dren try to do, and as soon as they have had time to 
make a memorandum materializing their mental image 
of the required aspect, the educator draws a correct mem- 
orandum of the solution on the board, in the presence of 
the class, for their Comparison. The scheme is parallel 


of solving written problems in mathematics. 
apts iteelf equally to all branches of drawing. 
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CONFERENCHK WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete. , and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers wil! 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely aa with the voice ?] 


129. Please tell me your method of teaching advanced 
reading. Any help on the subject will be gratefully re- 
ceived by a perplexed téacher. B. R. 

Have the selections of some value to the child, in addi- 
tion to the practice in reading. Be sure that there is 
variety, very little poetry, little of the oration, much of 
the narrative, descriptive, biographical, historical, and not 
a little fiction. Aim atanimation. Be careful that there 
are no words in the lesson not known before the reading 
begins. There should be little if any sight reading in ad- 
vanced classes. Give much attention to emphasis and in- 
flection. If necessary, go back to the same tactics used 
in the primary school to secure emphasis. Devote some 
time each week to vocal gymnastics with a view to clear 
enunciation and articulation. Have much of the compo- 
sition work based upon the reading lesson. 


130. Do you consider it the wiser plan for children in 
number to learn the combinations above 144 or multiply 
by the two figuris separately ? 

; X. Y. Z., Dennis, Muss. 

In school work I should not teach the child to multiply 
by any numbers above 12 as one multiplier, but should 
use each order by itself. There are many reasons for 
this. There are so few instances in which one has occa- 
sion to multiply by 13, 14, or 15, that they do not justify 
taking the time of the ordinary child to become perma- 
nently familiar with their products. As a matter of dis- 
cipline, it is well to memorize the squares of numbers as 
high as 25, which is of greater service, and much simpler 
than the “tables ” of 13, 14, and 15. 


131. Can I compel a local board to employ and pay a 


janitor if there is nothing said about a janitor when I 


engage to teach? A SUBSORIBER. 


Probably not ; at least it would be unwise to force an 
issue. It would make your work under the board uncom- 
fortable for you and unprofitable to the school. 


EXAMPLES, 

Permit me to add a little to your answer to No. 98, ‘‘ Confer- 
ence with Teachers.’’ 

Sheldon & Co. publish two books, — Graded Examples, Nos. 1 
and 2, — that are excellent. 

E. H. Batler & Co. of Philadelphia publish a fine collection of 
examples, edited by S. McCutcheon. 

The American Book Co. publishes several sets of number tablets 
that can be used most satisfactorily. I cut out the lessons, paste 
them on tough paper, and thus have from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty, or even five hundred different sets of questions that are 
nicely arranged and well graded. When I give out these sets no 
two pupils have the same questioner. 

I. H. Brown & Co., St. Louis, publish a series of five numbers 
of well graded examples,—five on a slip, fifty slipsin a set,—that 
have no superiors in this line. 

‘The Teachers’ Pablishing Co., New York City, publishes some 
thirty boxes of rapid practice cards, that have proved convenient 
and quite satisfactory, except in case of two or three boxes. 

I can speak positively of the merits of each and all of these helps 
in teaching arithmetic, for I have used all of them, more or less 
frequently daring the last few years. R. C. Story. 

Gold Hill, Nev. 


EXAMINATION, — HIGH SCHOOL QUES- 
TIONS. 


Wisconsin.— General History. 


1. Describe the state of society in ancient Egypt. 

2. Treat of the Sicilian expedition. 

3. What changes in tue constitution of Athens were 
effected by Solon? What by Clisthenes. 

4. Mention the reforms of Diocletian and state their 
effects upon the continuation of the empire ? 

5. State the effects of the Crusades. Give a descrip- 
tion of the arms aud enginery of war at that time. 

6. Treat of the war of the Spanish succession ; cause, 
leaders, chief battles, results. 

7. Describe the rise and growth of English power in 
India. 

8. How does the English Constitution in the reign of 


Queen Anne differ from its form at the accession of 
James I. ? 

9. Robert Peel; Richard Cobden ; John Bright; write 
of two. 

10. Write of the growth of the Home Rule or National 
Party in Ireland. What can you say of Parnell ¢ 

11. What efforts are Germany and France making 
toward territorial extension in Africa and elsewhere ? 


Connecticut.—Spelling. 
1, What is spelling ? 
2. What is the object of learning to spell ? 
3. State expedients that would be helpful in teaching 
spelling. 
4. Write sentences in which the following words shall 
be correctly used : 


therefore, maneuvre, allegiance, 
idleness, perpendicular, lonely. 
5. Pronounce the following words : 
courtesy, diverge, orchid, 
cupboard, docile, hostile, 
maintenance, lieu, saucy, fragile. 


6. Write the following: militia, politician, tranquillity, 
recollect, descendant, corroborate, ravine, awe, allegiance, 
Matcwuvre, antique, monotonous, exquisite, appalachian, 
incessantly, dissonant, reciprocate, contrition, which, 
grandeur. 

Oxn10.— Chemistry. 

1. If a little water be poured into a saturated solution 
of camphor, what change will be noticed? Explain. 

2. Give the usual mode of liberating Cl, and write out 
the reaction. Find what per cent. the cl is of the sub- 
stance which furnishes it. 

3. How are salts formed? What is the difference be- 
tween a normal and an acid salt? Illustrate. 

4. Give the composition of the atmosphere. How can 
the presence of N be shown to a class? 

5. How much HNO, can be formed from 648g. of so- 
dium nitrate? How much H,SO, will be required in the 
process ? 

6. Compare sulphur dioxide and chlorine as bleaching 
agents. 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
ProF. E. T. TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


EXTRACTS FROM COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—Grek Prose Composition.. 


WILLIAMS. 

Translate into Greek : 

When Cheirisophos saw the hill preoccupied, he summoned 
Xenophon from the rear and bade him bring the peltasts to the 
front. But Xenophon did not take the peltasts (for he perceived 
[saw] Tissaphernes and his army coming-in sight), but he rode-up 
himself and asked Cheirisophos, ‘‘Why do you summon me ?”’ 
And he said, ‘‘ The hill above the road has been preoccupied and 
it-is- impossible to proceed unless we dislodge these men. Why 
did you not bring the peltasts ?’’ And Xenophon replied that it 
did not seem-best to him to leave the rear when the enemy were 
coming-in-sight [the enemy coming-in-sight |. 

DARTMOUTH, 

Translate into Greek : 

1, All these soldiers have the same general. 

2. It is necees:ry for you to go with me to the king. 

3. This man said that injustice was bad but virtue good. 

4. Let us march with tbe river on our right, in order that we 
may arrive at the village as quickly as possible. 

5. He asked what any one would have suffered if he had gone 
into the city. 

6. Xenophon says that Cyrus used to praise whomsoever he saw 
fighting nobly. 

Brown UNIVERSITY. 

Translate into Greek : 

1. And when Xenophon perceived this, he resolved to call an 
assembly of the soldiers as soon as possible, and not to permit 
them to assemble as they pleased; and he bade the herald to call 
the assembly together. And when they heard the herald, they 
assembled very promptly. 

2. Also two of the following sentences : 


The son of the general who then commanded the Athenians, | 


aid that he would go by tke road which he saw, if it led to Athens. 

The soldiers, hearing this from him, were at a loss what to do, 
for he had given them no pay. 

The generals urged them to fight upon horseback, and not to be 
despondent, lest all the rest should be cowardly. 

He asked the soldiers, as they came into the city, whether they 


would follow Cyrus. 


PRINCETON.— Composition. 


At sunrise the two generals arrived. They reported Cyrus dead, 
and that Ariaeus with the rest of the Persians had fled back whence 
they had come on the day before. ‘Phen Clearchus spoke as fol- 
lows: Would to Heaven Cyrus were living. But since he is dead, 
go tell Ariaeus that we prevail against the enemy, and that had you 
not come, we should now be advancing against the King. Tell 
him farther, that if he comes to us, we will seat him on the royal 
throne; for to the victors belong the spoils. 


PRINCETON.—Latin Grammar. 

1. Forms. 

a. Decline nubes, dies, alijuis, ipse, acer, bos. 

b. What are the relative, interrogative, and indefinite correla- 
tives of tantus ? 

c, Compare similiter, carus, proximus. 

d, Conjagate posse in subjunctive; dicere in imperative active; 
jacere, in fature indicative, both voices; give synopsis of first peri- 
phrastic conjugation of sentire. 

e. Exemplify word formations, as follows: —A noun from a 
verb; a verb from a noun; an adjective from a verb, from a noun; 
averb from a verb; explain in each case the significance of the 
termination you employ. 

2. Syntax. 

State and illustrate by brief examples the various uses of the ao- 
cusative case, and of the subjunctive mood. 


Threwda and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked ‘‘ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’”’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


123. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 101 letters. 

My whole is an extract from one of Longfellow's poems. 

My 12, 70, 90, 56, 16, 84, 9, 2, 96, 79, 5, 8, 81, 51, 41, 101 
is a poem written by my 29, 6, 18, 39, 71, 15, 85, Eogland’s 
poet, who became a victim of mental disease. 

My 11, 53, 73, 38, 69, 26, 75, 98, 6, 59, 86, 4, 93, 60, 62, 
70, 88, 22, 31, 8, 30, 63, 67, a poem by 2, 4, 5, 8, 45, 13, 49, 
86, 52, 54, an English poet, who lived in a fine castle on the 
banks of the Esk. 

My 59, 36, 8, 35, 61, 14, 3, 99, 20, 66, 28 was written by 29, 
77, 17, 42, 9, 48, 94, 62, 10, an English poet of renown, fear- 
fally addicted to opium. 

My 29, 33, 72, 57, 94, 82, 92, 87, 46, 78, 65,98, 43, 78, 83, 
8, a poem written by 21, 77, 6, 81, 50 ducing his passage of the 
St. Lawrence, in a canoe. 

My 84, 25, 20, 34, 55, 19, 32, 11, 23, our poet and essayist, 
is the author of 70, 36, 59, 89, 64, 4, 3, 42 of Powers, 

My 100, 78, 12, 70, 69, 81, 27, 35, 1, 47, the Scottish poet, is 
the author of beantiful lines on 44, 74, 21, 49, 28, 19. 

My 7, 40, 63, 90, 24, 95 is called the author book-seller, 


My 97, 37, 80, 68, 91, 76 are found in Funny aaa? 


124. RipDLE. 
What I am and what [ can be 
Are very different quite ; 
Just the difference, in fact, between them 
That there is ’twixt black and white; 
Or, to make description clearer, 
Sunny day and blackest night. 


Where I came from it is darkness, 
Where I go to it is light, 

Where | come from it is dingy, 
Where I go to, fiery bright. 

And between my grave and cradle 


Is much travel ‘‘ on a freight.’’ ©. W. @. 


125. CHARADE. 
Of all the boys’ and girls’ first echool, 
You really next the least ; 
I third you my book of geography tales 
So you'd learn of the men in the East. 


But you are too whole to use it. 
I think you'd better quit school,— 
For unless you change and go to work, 


You'll surely grow up a fcol. 
Junius, Elyria, Ohio, 


ANSWERS FOR FEB. 12. 

107. 1. A, ae, ash, rash, hares, shares. 2. O, or, roe, rose, 
snore, drones. 3. A, at, mat, tame, steam, stream, steamer. 4. 
A, ra, are, read, dares, shared, sheared. 5. [, in, pin, pine, spine, 
spinet. 


108. 


He Qpy 


109. Fuchsia, Pea, Carnation, Cypress, As/er,—Honeyeuckle, 
Edelweiss, Azalea, Rose, Tulip. 


110. Ellery, Emerson, Ernest, Everett, Walsyngham, Webb, 
Wellington, Volta, Calvio, Socrates, Hallam, Waghorn, White ;-~ 
‘* No star is ever lost we once have seen ; 


We always may be what we might have been.’’ 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAR. 12, 1891. 


Presipent Evror’s western trip was one continued 
ovation. 


Tue New York city teachers’ pension bill is meeting 
with lively opposition. 


Tue two Southern Teachers’ Associations that were 
organized last year have agreed to unite, and will hold 
a meeting next July at Chattanooga, one week before the 
National Association. Superintendent Shinn of Ar- 
kansas is president of the united association. 


THE new state of Washington is greatly exercised over 
the advocacy of the very just and wise provision which 
Massachusetts’ governor proposed this year, and which 
many of the states have long provided for, that the places 
of greatest wealth should help in the education of the 
children of the least favored communities. So warm is 
the discussion that the Seattle Times so far forgets itself 
as to talk of “country urchins,” “ bare-footed country 
boys,” and * city children.” 


Dr. R. F. Leigaton.—We present this week a fine 
portrait of R. F. Leighton, Ph D., principal of the 
M. B. C. Durfee High School of Fall River, successor to 
Dr. W. H. Lambert. Dr. Leighton is a scholarly author 
and lecturer, besides being one of the best known classical 
teachers of the country. He made his reputation as prin- 
cipal of the Melrose (Mass,) High School, added materi- 
ally to his scholarly attainments by his studies in Ger- 
many, and made his reputation national by bis brilliant 
service in the Brooklyn (N. Y.) High School. He is 
best known, however, by his textbooks in the classics, 
published by Ginn & Co of this city. He returns to old 
friends in an old field when he comes back to New 
England. 


Bryn Mawr Couirce, one of the most recently 
established of the large, women’s colleges of America, has 
.‘veady taken its place as second ta none, not even 
Smith, or Vassar claiming preeminence, The 


location of the grounds, with thirty-two acres, which all 
the arts of the landscape gardener have been employed to 
beautify ; the number, size, and appointments of its 
numerous buildings ; the generous endowment; the course 
of study, which is broad and full, with a specialist at the 
head of each department ; its post-graduate courses, with 
fellowships in Greek, English, mathematics, history, and 
biology ; its European scholarships; its general plan, 
modeled after that of Johns Hopkins University; the 
personality of its professors, than which there are none 
better in the country, all contribute to make it an almost 
matchless institution. There are special laboratories for 
chemistry, biglogy, botany, and physical culture. In each 
department there is a course of five hours a week for two 
years, called the major course, and two of these courses 
are required for a degree. In the minor courses, five 
hours a week are required for one and a half years. 
There are a number of fellowships which entitle the 
holder to free tuition, a furnished room, and $350 yearly. 
The European fellowship is $500. 

The cut of Denbigh Hall, which appears on another 
page, is the latest of numerous elegant buildings which 
adorn the grounds. 


THE CHICAGO CASE. 


The School Board of Chicago has suspended Principal 
Ford for one month, with loss of pay. This is a case in 
which the principal,—because of the absence of the privi- 
lege of corporal panishment,—required a boy to remain 
for atime in a room in the cellar. There was nothing 
severe, dangerous, or specially uncomfortable in this, but, 
if our private advices are reliable, the principal was not 
on the best of terms with his janitor, whose personal 
habits were not altogether praiseworthy. Now Mr. Ford, 
as we have occasion to know, is a worthy, earnest, Chris- 
tian man, with a weakness (?) for temperance work. 
This much we know, and for it we honor him as do the 
Christian people of the city generally. We do not 
know, but we are told upon what seems to be good an- 
thority, that this weakness (7) of his is largely responsi- 
ble for the present attempt to drive him from his posi- 
tion, or, failing in this, to humiliate him in the eyes of 
his pupils. If the saloon has taken a hand in the perse- 
cution of Mr. Ford, even Chicago will be avenged. The 
Inter-Ocean has been a loyal friend of Mr, Ford, as it has 
always been of the schools, but the Herald, — well, lan- 
guage fails us when we desire to characterize its spirit 
and method. There will be an evening-up-time some 
day in Chicago. 


FREE TEXTBOOKS. 


The free textbook controversy still remains unsettled. 
The opponents are beginning to get in their argu- 
ments effectively. The Chicago Herald, in a recent 
leading editorial says: ‘The movement toward state 
socialism and paternalism in Illinois, as shown in 
the demand of a few that the state should furnish 
free textbooks to the schools, is a dangerous one. 
Free libraries and free schools are one thing, and free 
schoolbooks quite another. Large libraries and compe- 
tent instruction are beyond the means of most people, and 
the state properly does that which is beyond the power of 
the individual to accomplish for himself. But school- 
books furnished free any except to those who are con- 
fessedly unable to procure them for themselves are simply 
a degradation of individual self-respect, and such a move- 
ment should receive no countenance. The specious ad- 
vocates of paternalism apparently are incapable of per- 
ceiving the distinction between legitimate public enter- 
prises and that invasion of private rights and responsi- 
bilities which is the death of enterprise and ambition. 
It is along this road that the ancient repnblies of the 
world traveled to their extinction. Once fully inaugu- 
rate the principle of bidding for popular suffrage by 
public gifts to the individual, and it will not be long be- 
fore the history of Athens and Rome will be repeated on 
a larger scale in America.” 

There are indications that America js to call a halt in 


the recklessness with which she allows her legislators to 


, bid for votes by public gifts. The free text is on the 


border Jing; there are arguments for aud against, with 


the public sympathy and interest in its favor, but it is 
well for it to be obliged to fight its way so that similar 
schemes shall appreciate that there is a settled policy 
against bidding for popular suffrage by public gifts. 


PENSIONING TEACHERS. 


The Springfield Republican, in speaking of the bills 

for pensioning teachers before the New York and Illi- 
nois legislatures, says: “ The thing to do is to pay the 
teachers well, and then let them look out for themselves, 
and not seek to dull the edge of their husbandry through 
any thriftless and pauperizing pension arrangements.” 
If the agitation of pensions shall lead to the better pay 
of teachers, the movement will have accomplished much. 
It is a question upon which teachers are divided, and 
upon which many of the most thoughtful have not come 
to any satisfactory conclusion. It is pitiable to see the 
best teachers trying to hold their places after their great- 
est usefulness has passed; it is cruel to dismiss noble 
women, who have passed the line of efficient public ser- 
vice, who have not been able to save enough to keep 
them comfortable in their age; it is poor policy to keep 
in the schoolroom women who worry with cause about 
their condition, when from age or illness their salary 
shall cease. 
On the other hand, great care is needed in order that 
the public school shall not become so burdensome to the 
tax-payer that it will be crippled in some spasm or craze 
of economy. This, however, should be ever kept in 
mind, that the demands upon the teacher’s strength and 
purse are such to-day that she cannot provide for herself 
should she live long after her services in the schoolroom 
are not desired. She must fit herself for teaching at con- 
siderable expense, a thing unknown in earlier times. 
She must own and read professional books and papers, a 
requirement unheard of in other days. The expenses of 
a woman in the home, in society, in church, and in vaca- 
tion, are all serious considerations. One of two things 
must be done,—teachers, as a whole, must be better paid, 
or some provision must be made for them in age and 
sickness. 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


South Dakota is the banner school state in the matter 
of proportion of the increase in school enrollment to the 
increase in population. The population gained 235 per 
cent., while the school enrollment gained 563 per cent. 
Pennsylvania is at the other end of the line, the popula- 
tion increasing 23 per cent., while the enrollment in- 
creased less than 2 per cent. In Massachusetts the 
former is 26 per cent., the latter 17 per cent. Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont show a decrease in school 
attendance. 

In Massachusetts the percentage of men teachers is the 
lowest in the country, being 10 to 92 women. South 
Carolina heads the list for the men, having 100 to 101 
women. Ohio heads the list among the northern states, 
having 100 to 113 women. Arizona heads the list in the 
proportion of boys, having 100 to 85 girls. The District 
of Columbia comes next, with 100 boys to 118 girls. 
The following table shows the per cent. of gain or loss in 
population and school enrollment during the last decade 
in the states under consideration : 


Popu- Pub. School 
Connecticut, 1984 6 68 
District of Columbia, ; 29.71 39 59 
Louisiana, . ; ‘ . 1901 53 52 
Main, . , 1.87 7 38 
Maryland, . 11.49 22.85 
Massachusetts, . 25.57 17 33 
Montana, oe . 237.49 260.12 
New Hampshire, . 8.91 *7 51 
North Carolina, . : . 15.59 27.08 
Ohio, cr 14.83 5 98 
Pennsylvania, 22.77 1.59 
Rhode Island, . 9494 27 49 
South Carolina, . . 1563 50 89 
South Dakota, . 234 60 563.36 
Vermont, 0.04 *10.42 
‘ 28.23 16.97 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ROUND TABLE. 


What is a sensation ? 

The psychical reaction of an excitation of an afferent 
nerve is called asensation. The terms used synonymously, 
or nearly so, with sensation are percept, perception, rep- 
resentation, presentation, cognition, etc. The term sen- 
sation to indicate the simple or single psychical state re- 
sulting from the excitation of an afferent nerve is perhaps 
to be preferred to any other. The other terms mentioned 
are also used to indicate psychical states that are more or 
less complex. It is well in this connection to avoid using 
the same term to indicate a psychical process and its 
product. Care in the choice of terms in the early work 
of the study may prevent much confusion later. 

The psychical reaction of the optic nerve is a sensation 
of light ; that of the auditory nerve a sensation of sound ; 
that of the gustatory nerve, a sensation of taste, as sweet, 
sour, bitter, ete. ; that of the olfactory nerve, a sensation 
of odor. The excitation of the nerves of touch furnishes 
sensations of roughness, smoothness, etc. Through the 
excitation of the nerves of pressure we get sensations of 
hardness, softness, etc. The sensations of warmth, cold, 
etc., are the results of the excitation of the nerves of 
temperature. Ladd’s Physiological Psychology may be 
read in this connection. 

Besides the sensations resulting from the excitation of 
the special nerves of the “ senses” are many others which 
are due to changing bodily conditions. Examples of 
these are sensations of hunger, thirst, sleepiness, tickling, 
throbbing, dizziness, heartburn, suffocation, nausea, aver- 
sion to certain foods, depression and elevation of spirits. 
The two latter are probably due to a relaxed or a tense 
condition of the nerves. 

The sensations resulting from the excitation of the 
special nerves of the senses are called outer sensations, 
while those due to bodily conditions are known as inner 
sensations. 

A sensation is not to be regarded as a copy or picture 
of the excitant, but rather as a psychical response to a 
certain physical condition. 

The meagreness of terms in the science of psychology 
renders a description of a sensation very difficult. Its char- 
acteristics, which are technically defined, are content or qual- 
ity, intensity, and tone. The content or quality of a sensa- 
tion is determined by the: nature of the excitant. The in- 
tensity of the sensation depends in a measure ‘upon the 
intensity of the excitant, but the excitant must possess a 
certain degree of intensity before any sensation can re- 
sult; and on the other-hand, after the excitant has 
reached a certain degree of intensity, no perceptible in- 
crease in the intensity of the sensation takes place. 
Tone refers to the measure of harmony or disharmony 
existing between the excitant of the sensation and the 
conditions of life. This measure of harmony or dishar- 
mony determines the pleasantness or the unpleasantness 
of the sensation. (See Dobal, p. 32.) 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


One of the last acts of Congress was the passage of the bill pro- 
viding for nine new United States judges for the relief of the Su- 
preme Court, whose business is several years behind. These are 
to be selected from each of the United States circuits, of which 
the court centers are Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, 
New Orleans, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco 
These nine jadges will hold a circuit court of appeals, each to con- 
sist of three of these judges, in each of the cities mentioned above 
once a year. Two of the three shall constitute a quorum. These 
courts will be a winnowing machine, so to speak, sifting out certain 
classes of cases, and will materially reduce the work of the United 
States Supreme Court. Appeals from the judgment of district 
courts, or from the existing circuit courts, may be taken direct to 
the Supreme Court in the following cases only: Where the juris- 
diction of the court is in issue; from the final sentences and de- 
crees in prize clauses upon convictions of a capital or infamous 
crime; where the construction or application of the constitution of 
the United States is involved; where the constitutionality of any 
Federal law or the validity or construction of any treaty is drawn 
in question; or where a state constitution or law is claimed to be 
in contravention of the Federal constitution. Appeals may also be 
taken direct from state supreme courts, The jadgment of the 
cirenit courts of appeal established by the bill is to be final in all 
cases in which the jurisdiction is dependent entirely upon the oppo- 
site parties to the suits being aliens and citizeng of the United 
States or citizens of different states; in cases arising under the 
patent laws, the revenue Jaws, and the criminal laws, end in ad- 
wiralty cases, except thet the gourte of pppeal may pertify to the 
Supreme Court any questions on which they desive 


The French people did an idiotic thing when they were so dis- 
courteous as to speak publicly with disrespect of the ex- Empress Fred- 
erick of Germany, following her carriage through the streets like 
a mob and jeering at her. The lady was a guest at the French 
capital, she was on a mission purely peaceable, one that was con- 
ducive to the advancement of science and art. She is not a reigning 
sovereign or a representative German, and she has personally rendered 
no affront to France. Her recent bereavement should at least have 
protected her from insult, 

In the recent Spanish election the conservatives or supporters of 
the administration elected 265, while there were but 118 of the 
three other factions, and of these but 27 were Republicans. And 
yet there were signs of promise. In the capital of the kingdom 
one third of the entire vote was for Republican candidates. 

The Italian government has started off well under the new min- 
istry. Signor Louzzoti, of the treasury, accepts the estimates of 
Grimaldi, by which a retrenchment of 9,000,000 lire was affected. 
Lotteries are to be heavily taxed, the army expenses are to be re- 
duced, and government salaries cut down. 

Senator Kyle of South Dakota is not a resident of that state. 
This does not make him ineligible because the requirement is that 
he shall be an inhabitant of the state, which he was. 

Senator George Hearst of California, who died recently at the 
age of 71, was a Democrat, and will be succeeded by a Republican. 
He left upwards of $20,000,000. 

Chilian insurgents can have no aid from Germans, the German 
ship owners having been formally prohibited from allowing war 
materials to be sent to them. 

The Conservatives in Canada have secured a majority of the 
Parliament, but the majority of the votes cast were for the 
Liberals. 

The British House of Lords has rejected the amendment to the 
election laws, which was in the interest of more equal voting. 

The municipal reform law of Ohio seems to have wiped out 
literally the entire city government of Cleveland. 


special commission appointed by Parliament. 

Alsace-Lorraine is to have rigorously enforced passport regu- 
lations. 

The Ives Columbus letter brought $4,300 at auction on the 5tb. 
The Boston death rate is lower than at any time for six years. 
The island of Bessao is in rebellion against Portuguese rule. 
Congress has passed the international copyright bill. 

Chicago paid $14,800 for the Gattenburg Bible. 

Italy offers a fine market for American goods. 

Cotton was never sold so low as within a week. 

New Hampshire stands by her liquor laws. 

Buenos Ayres is again in a besieged state. 

The postal subsidy bill has become a law. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Pres. D. P. Perry of Doane College, Nebraska, is East. 

Pres. Julius D. Dreher of Roanoke College, Virginia, is in town. 

Prof. W. H. Scherzer succeeds Professor Winchell at Ann Arbor. 

There were 569 teachers ‘‘diplomaed’’ by the New York nor- 
mal schools last year. 

Cleveland, O., has eighty-four students in Harvard, Yale, Cor- 
nell, Smith, and Wellesley. 

H. ©. Parker of the Dwight School, Boston, and G. A. South- 
worth of Somerville, gave grand good talks upon what the Sunday- 
school can learn from the public school, at a Boston Sunday-school 
Clab. 

J. Willard Brown, the recently elected master of the Emerson 
School, Boston, is a graduate of Amherst, and was for sixteen years 
sub-master of the school. Daring the war he served in the signal 
service, and is about to publish a history of that branch of the 
service. 

Probably no state in the Union is building a greater number of 
schoolhouges in proportion to its population than Montana. Hel- 
eva, Butte, Anaconda, Great Falls, Lewiston, Castle, and other 
places, are erecting fine buildings. 

President Morris has held a position on the Baltimore School 
Board for the past twenty-four yeare. He has been a school com- 
missioner for thirty years. Henry M. Cowles has been the secre- 
tary of the board for twenty-three years. 

Minnesota teachers will be interested in a movement now on foot 
for forming an association of the teachers of the northwestern 
states. D. D. Mayne, president of the S. E. Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, issues a call for the new organization to meet at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., July 1,2, 3, and 4. All teachers who have thus far 
been consulted are enthusiastically in favor of this movement. 

During the second semester at Michigan University, Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright will deliver six lectures on Statistics in their Relation to 
Economic Problems. Dr. E. R. A. Seligman will deliver lectures 
on the History of Political Economy. Dr. F. C. Hicks will treat 
the subject of Foreign Commercial Relations, and Prof. H. P. 
Adams will conduct a seminary course in Finance. 

State|Superintendent Sabin has received from the French author- 
ities the gold medal awarded to the state of Iowa for superiority of 
educational exhibit in the Parie exposition of 1889. The exhibit 
was not of the sebool work but of the echool system, apd for super, 


exoollenoe in the eduostional system from the district, throvgh tbe 


The labor question is to be formally studied in England by a/ 


township, county, and state arrangement, the medal was awarded. 
It is an elegantly finished circle of gold, a quarter-inch thick, and 
three inches in diameter. Upon one side appear in relief the fig- 
ures of a man and woman, the former receiving a crown from the 
hand of the other, and the words, ‘‘ Exposition Universelle.’’ On 
the other side of the medal is the figure of a man and the words, 
“ Republique Francaise; Etat D’Iowa, Department de L’Instrac- 
tion Publique.”’ It is intended to construct an easel, or a standard, 
upon which to rest the medal in order that it may be shown to the 
best advantage. It is the finest thing of the kind ever awarded to 
the state. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


THE POET AND I. 


‘* I write to thee, O fair Melpomene, 
Do not, I pray, thy gracious suit refuse ; 
Accept this homage that I pay to thee; 
My sweetest song I offer to a muse.” 


So sang the poet. To-day I write the same. 
My song with joy the poet’s theme renews ; 

For tho’ Melpomene claims not my verse, 
Still, like the poet, I’m writing to a-muse. 


NOT THAT, 


Barber—“‘ You are getting very bald, sir. Have you ever tried 
our infallible hair restorer ? ”’ 
Bald man—‘‘ Yes, but that’s not what made my hair fall out.”’ 


FORGOT HIMSELF. 

“He is without exception the most superficial, self-sufficient, 
ignorant, shallow creature that ever made any pretentions to liter- 
ature,” said a disappointed author, indalging in a vein of abuse 
rival, 
‘Gently, my dear sir,’ interrupted a gentleman, ‘‘ you quite 
forget yourself,” 

GRAMMAR. 


‘* What part of speech is ‘ with’ ” 

** A noun, sir.’’ 

** A noun, you blockhead! Never, never! ’’ 

** Didn’t they bind Samson with ‘ withs,’ sir?’ 


THIS AND THAT 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope. 
Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope ; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 
So man's life must climb 
From the clods of time 
Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophecy, thou tittle tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shail be ? 
—Lucy Larcom. 


Mail is now carried between New York and San Francisco in 
113 hours. 

Alexander Kinglake left no documents arranged for biographical 
purposes. 

James Brown, second son of the old abolitionist whose ‘‘ soul is 
marching on,’’ now lives in York, Pa., not far from Harper's 
Ferry. 

Learning is acquaintance with what others have felt, thought, 
and done; knowledge is the result of what we ourselves have felt, 
thought, and done. Hence a man knows best what he has himself 
taught. 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, the historical writer, has been elected to 
membership in twenty-five historical and learned societies in this 
country and Europe. 

Sir John McDonald, the Canadian premier, is seventy-five years 
old. He is a Scotchman by birth, and has been at the head of the 
Canadian government since 1878. 

Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage has a son who, though but twenty-one 
years of age, has attained success as a lecturer. In personality he 
closely resembles his esteemed father,—slight, sensational, and 
effective. 

Miss Ashton, a blind girl not yet seventeen, bas jast entered 
Melbourne University. 

In signing the copyright bill the President used a large qaill 
taken from an American eagle, sent to him for that purpose by R. 
U. Johnson of New York, secretary of the International Copyright 
League. The pen was then returned to Mr. Johnson, with the 
President’s compliments. 

Mrs. Leland Stanford has broken ground for the erection of the 
art and archzological museum which is to be a part of the great 
Leland Stanford (Jr.) University, at Palo Alto, Cal. The univer- 
sity is to be open to both sexes, and the cost of maintenance for 
each pupil will not exceed $200 a year. 

Plans for the celebration of the 450th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Eton College, England, are fast assuming shape under the 
superintendence of Dr. Warre, head master. A temporary building 
will be erected to house the exhibits as there is no room in the col- 
lege. Drawinge, charters, portraits, medals, and historical docu- 
ments illustrating the development of Eton College, will be exhib- 
ited. The portraits include a long list of statesmen and politicians, 
from earliest times down to Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone. 
The Queen will lend many relics including the Prince Consort’s 
Montem ticket. 

Ida Lewis, the lighthouse heroine who has saved so many lives, 
has a gold medal from the United States Treasury Department, 
three silver medals frum the State of Rhode Island, one from the 
Humane Society of Massachusetts, and another from the New York 
Lifo Seving Association. [t wag in 1869 that General Grant pre. 


sented her the splendid life boat Hesoue,'’ which she now hee 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for -_ 44 that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE POSSUM HUNT. 


To Stephen Sheldon: The following is a copy of the poem in the 
macaronic verse”? of ‘‘The Possum Hunt.” It was published 
in the New York Tribune, some two or three years ago. There is 
but one word, namely ‘‘pellum,’’ which I am unable to translate, 
and should be pleased to know what may be made of the same as 
it occurs in the line: 
‘* Seemed on terra venit pellum.” 


Suggestion has been made that the p should be an hf. 
CHARLES E, STONE, Andover, Mass. 


The nox was lit by lux of lana 
And ’twas 10x most opportuna 
To catch a possum or a coona ; 
For nix was scattered o’er this mundas, 
A shallow nix, end non profundas. 
On sic a nox with canis unis 
Two boys went out to hunt for coonis, 
Unus canis, duo puer, 
Nunquam braver, nunquam truer, 
Quam hoe trio unquam fait, 
If there was, J never knew it. 
The corpus of this bonus canis 
Was full as long as octo span is, 
Bat brevior legs had canis never 
Quam hic dog; et bonus clever. 
Some used to say in stultum jocum, 
— a field was too small locum 
‘or hic dog to make a tarnus 
Circum self from stem to sternue. 
This bonus dog had one bad habit, 
Amabat much to tree a rabbit ; 
Amabat plus to chase a rattus, 
Amabat bene tree a cattus. 
Bat on this nixy moonlight night 
This old canis did just right. 
Nunquam treed a starving rattue, 
Nunquam chased a starving cattus. 
Bat cucurrit on, intentus 
On the track and on the scentus, 
Till he treed a possum strongum, 
In a hollow trunkum longum, 
Loud he barked in horrid bellum, 
Seemed on terra venit pellum, 
Quickly ran the duo puer 
Death of possum to secure, 
venerit, one began 
o chop away like any man. 
Soon the ax went through the trankum 
Soon he hit it all kerchunkum ; 
Combat deepens: on, ye braves! 
Canis, pueri et staves; 
As his powers non longius tarry, 
Possum potest non pugnare, 
On the nix his corpus lieth, 
Down to Hades spirit flieth, 
Joyful pueri, canis bonus, 
Think him dead as any stonus. 
Now they seek the pater’s domo, 
Feeling proud as any homo, 
Knowing, certe, they will blossom 
Into heroes, when with possum 
They arrive, narrabunt story, 
Plenus blood et plenior glory. 
Pompey, David, Samson, Ceasar, 
Cyrus, Blackhawk, Shalmaneser! 
Tell me now where est the gloria, 
Where the honors of Victoria ? 
Qaum ad domum narrent story, 
Plenus sanguine, tragic, gory, 
Pater praiseth, likewise mater, 
Wonders greatly younger frater. 
Possum leave they on the mundas, 
Go themselves to sleep profundaus. 
Somnient possums slain in battle, 
Strong as Ursar, large as cattle. 
* * * * * 
When nox gives way to lux of morning, — 
Albam terram much adorning,— P 
Up they jump to see the varmen, 
Of the which this is the carmen, 
Lo! possum est resurrectum ! 
Ecce pueri dejectam. 
Ne relinquit track behind him, 
Et the pueri never find him ; 
Cruel possum, bestia vilest, 
How the pueros thou beguilest ; 
Pueri thiak non plus of Casar, 
Go ad Orcum, Shalmaneser, 
Take your laurels, cum the honor, 
Since ista possum is a goner. 


Credit to T. K. MoAllister, Warren, Mass., and Eunice Mc- 
Dowell, Scotland Neck, No. Ca. 


“KNOTS AN HOUR.” 


This is certainly a very common ¢xpression, but it is also a speo- 
imen of tautology which a well-trained sailor would characterize as 
lubberly. Ite incorrect use undoubtedly comes from confusing units 
of distance with units of speed. Distance at sea is measured by 
miles,—not statute miles of 5,280 feet, but geographical or naatical 
miles of 6,086, which each correspond to one minute of arc. Speed 
at sea, however, is rated in knots, and the knot does not mean a 
distance of one nautical mile, but a speed of one mile per hour ; hence 
the expression “‘ten knots per hour’’ contains an unnecessary 
repetition of words. As a matter of fact, the actual length of the 
knot is not 6,086 feet, but only 51 feet. Moreover, the latter value 
is a theoretical one, for in practice it is found more convenient to 
use an arbitrary value of 47.4 feet. 

When, owing to cloudy weather, the ship's position cannot be 


found by observation, or when it is deemed expedient to check the 
sailing master’s reckonings by the sextant, it is customary to find 
the ship position by means of the log. The latter is a sector or 
‘* chip” cut from a circular piece of board, the curved side being 
armed with a piece of lead in order that it may float with the apex 
vpward. A small bat stout strand is rove through each corner of 
the chip, and the three strands joined a few feet in front of it hold 
it im a position that offers the greatest resistance to its being pulled 
through the water. The line to which the log is attached carries a 
number of knots of colored yarn, each tagged or marked so that its 
number in the order of distance from the ship may be told at sight. 

The use of the log is based on the principle that the length of 
line between successive knots is the same fraction of a nautical mile 
that half a second is of an hour. Now half a second is rip of an 
hour, and the length of line between consecutive knots should be 
thy of 6 086 feet, or about 51 feet. In practice, however, a time 
glass of 28 seconds (or one of 14 seconds, if a ‘‘ short glass’) is used, 
go that the actual value of the knot is 47.4 feet. Several of the 
leading dictionaries incerrectly give one mile as the value of a _— 


FOR UNRULY BOYS. 


Comr. John Hancock of Ohio includes in his forthcoming report 
the following account of the Cleveland separate schools for unruly 
boys, written by Supt. L. W. Day of that city : 

For # number of years we have maintained three separate schools, 
—requiring the services of five teachers.—known as ‘ungraded 
schoole, or boys’ schools,’ as they are now cfiicially termed. To these 
schools we have assigned pupils whose presence in the regular school- 
room proved unnecessarily disorganizing, or who on account of tru- 
ancy, ( ffensive personal habite, persistent defiance of authority, etc., 
require an undue amount of attention. Theseschools are taught by 
gentleman who are supposed to be strong disciplinarians as well as 
excellent teachers. The course of study is the same as that pur- 
sued in the regular schools, and the general rules and regulations 
of the schools apply to their management. Cor ral punishment is 
allowed in these schools, but not elsewhere. 


A LIVE COMMISSIONER, 


Unole S:las Brown is very much gratified over his election to the 
office of school commissioner in the town of S——. He asserted 
that when he assumed the duties of his position, he intended to go 
into it for all it was worth, and make his influence felt. So no one 
was sur prised at the first meeting of the new board to find him in a 
pugnacious mood. 

‘* T’ve heern lots o’complaints about the lack of eddication about 
these parts,’’ he said, rising to his feet. ‘‘ Now there ain’t no ex- 
cuse for this bere state of affairs, There's plenty of eddication in 
the world. More’n enough to go round, and our kids have got ter 
have it. So I move, Mr. Chairman, that this committee find out 
jest how many boys ’n’ gals there are in town, ’n’ then get enough 
eddication to supply ’em all, whatever it costs. I'd like to know 
whar we'd be ef we hadn’t got our full share of it. Give the kids 
a chancet.’’ 

It is a pleasure to announce that Uncle Silas’s remarks were re- 
ceived with applause, and that the ‘‘ kids’’ got uite as much edu- 
cation as most of them could stand.— Harper’s Magazine, 


BOOKS OF 1890. 


According to figures compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly, the 
total number of books published last year in the United States was 
4,559, an increase of 545 over the figures of 1889. We give the 
comparative table, which may be stadied with profit. 

1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 
- + 1080 1022 875 942 1118 


458 488 410 388 408 
469 437 335 410 458 


Fici ion, . . . . . . . 
Juvenile Books, . . . . 

Theology and Religion, . - 3877 351 482 363 467 
Education, Language, . . . . 275 283 413 319 399 
Literary History and Miscellany, 388 253 291 144 183 
Poetry and the Drama, . . - 220 225 280 171 168 
Biography, Memoirs, .. - 155 201 247 #178 218 
Description, Travel, 159 187 197 189 162 
Fine Arte and Illustrated, . 151 173) 20 #171) 135 
Medical Science, Hygiene, . . 177 171 151 157 117 


182 150 144 110 152 
Political and Social Science, . 174 141 227 157 = 183 
Useful 112 128 124 129 433 
Physical and Mathematical Science, 148 76 56 9 = §=93 
Domestioand Raral, 46 61 39 44 99 
S and Amusements, ... 70 48 46 48 82 

umorand Satire, 26 47 25 42 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, . 18 21 18 28 11 


4676 4437 4681 4014 4559 
In Eogland the total number of books published in 1890 
smallest since 1887, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 
— What was the early name of Syracuse, N. Y.? LL. E, 0, 


— To Tappan: The Hudson is ahout 300 miles long. Iti 
igable 151 miles. 68 long. It is ad 


— To “Z.”": The library of Congress contains 616,000 volu 
m 
beside about 200,000 pamphets. 


— Bertha B.”: For‘ Populus me sibilat ; at mihi 
d 
(The people hiss me, but I applaud myself), see a. 
L, 1, 66. P 


y In the notice of ‘ Aunt Dorothy’ in Book Table, Feb. 12 
is “ aquarelle’’ used properly, or am I so much mistaken ? 
A. M. L. H. 
—In what poem can I fiad the following lines : 
thee, dear schoolboy, wh 
Has cheated of thy hour play, 
Light task and merry holiday,’ 


JF. 0, 


— Diligent readers fail to find in Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion,” Canto 
VL, any illusion to the magic glass of Cornelius Agrippa. Will i, 


please explain ? L. 


— To “A. Baylese’”’: In regard to Old Hundred, do not the 
following lines from ‘‘ Miles Standish ’’ answer the question ? 
‘Head .. + « the voice of Priscilla 
Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Paritan anthem, 
Masic that Luther sang to the sacred words of the Pealmist.’’ 
Try this to Old Hundred (the words Priscilla used) : 
1. Bow to Jehovah all the earth, 5; 
2. Serve ye Jehovah with gladness; before Him come with sing- 
ing mirth, 
8. Know that Jehovah He God is,’ ete. 
H. C. C., Brockton, Mass. 


— Will some one of your readers tell me where I can find in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION a brief note (under Note and Queries, 
I think) showing that the beet authors do not follow the rule given 
by grammarians as to the use of the relative who and which? This 
article contained several quoted passages from some of our best 


writers, and was published about a year and a half or two years 
ago. H. B. L. 


— To “A Reader’’ in issue of Feb. 26: There is no solution to 
the peoblem as stated: Two men engage to dig a ditch, whose 
contents are 100 cubic feet, for $100. One is to receive $.75 per 
the other $1.25 per day. How many feet should each dig that 
each ba entitled to $50 ? 

The question is probably an attempted modernization of the one, 
which in substance is as follows; Two men A and B dig a ditch of 
100 yarde. A begins on the stony hard end for $1.25 per yard, b 
begins on the easy end for $.75 per yard. How many yards do 
each dig to get $50 apiece ? 

Remembering that each end ends in the middle, and that $1.25 
is the price per yard for the hard end, and $.75 is the price for 
the easy end per yard, the problem is simple. 

A digs 40 yards hard end $1.25 = $50.00. 


j digs 50 yards easy end at $ .75 == $37.50. 
digs 10 yards hard end at $1.25 = $12.50. 


60 $50.00. 
EpGak F, BLANCHARD. 


— Upon what principle are the rules for silent letters con- 
structed ? E. A. E. 
The most common use of silent letters is, perhaps, to indicate ihe 
proper sound of letters having more than one sound. 

The fact that we have but twenty-six letters to represent more 


ical expedients to determine the sound of the vowels, and some of the 
consonants. Thus silent ¢ usually lengthens the preceding vowel ; 
as tit, tite; a dipthong has the same effect, as cét, céat, 14t, 14te, 
ete. This is not the only expedient. GA (silent) has the same ef- 
fect, as in light, ete. U is often used to preserve the hard sound 
of g, as in fatigue, etc. D, in judgment, preserves the soft sound 
of g. The doubling of a consonant (though but one is sounded) 
usually shortens the preceding vowel, as later, |Atter. 

It would be difficult to name all the uses of silent letters, bat 
their most common use is to remedy the imperfections of the 
alphabet. T. 


FACTS. 


@ China has never had native coinage of silver or gold till within a 
year. 

The wealth of colored le in th th ted at 

ebiapekone people in the South is estima 
It is estimated that on all the oceans of the world there is an 
average population of 3,500,000. 
The Eiffel Tower is to be utilized in obtaining a very high pres- 
sure by means of a tube :unning from top to bottom and filled with 
mercury. It will give @ pressure at the bottom of some four hun- 
dred atmospheres. 

The verdict of the European members of the International Iron 
and Steel Association is that the United States is acknowledged to 
hold the key to the future of the iron and steel industries. 

: A submerged sity ia reported as found between Grado and Pola 
in Istrie. It is thought to be the town of Ceisse, mentioned by 
Pliny. Farther investigations are to be made. 

The beautiful holly used in Christmas decorations was once called 
> holy tree ; finally it came to be called Aclly. In some localities 
? va is fifty feet in height, but in the north it is a mere bush. 

ate invention is a luminous crayon for th f enabling 

@ lantern. Itish i 

to those students wishing to 

By a recent act of Congress three national ti ks were 
created and located in California. Na- 
principally in Tuolumne and Mariposa counties, con- 

ved 25,000 acres; the second, the Sequoia National Park, lies 
wholly in Tulare County and contains 161,280 acres; the third, the 


General Grant National Park. 1i A 
Talare County and 2,500 in and portly 


Stanley’s last expediti i 
persons, at a cost years and rescued 300) 

The di ‘to. i 

Coty cable from Ireland to Rye Beach, N. H., is 3,060 
STRENGTH OF . 

Thickness. Strength. 

2 inches— Will support a man. 

support a man on horseback. 

Support an 80-pounder gan. 
ine support of artillery, with carriages aud 
Horses attached. 

10 inches—Wii}! Support an army, an innumerable multitude. 


Th 
a '@ railway tunnel under the St. Clair River, between Port 


eering work of the hind in this coustry, dered the greatest engin: 


than forty sounds makes it necessary to resort to certain orthograph- 


| 
4 
| q 
| 
| 
| 
} 
‘ | 
es, 
| = 
y 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the nt variety in the size and form of printing 
cation of size; we l, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the fength.] 


A Lirerary Manvuat oF FOREIGN QuoPATIONS. 
Compiled by John Devoe Belton. New York: G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons, 250 pp. ; 8 x 54 
This is a new and curious compilation quite unlike any other 

book of quotations. It differs from other books of its class in sev- 

eral important particulars and is a selection of purely /iterary 
quotations, in distinction from the usual mingling of all sorts given 
in many such works. It leaves out also the majority of legal max- 
ims and many phrases which are in such every-day use as to be 
adopted into the language. The bulk of the quotations are from 
the Latio, as the source of most of our classical euphuisme, 
though the German, Italian and French are well represented. With 
each quotation is given the author’s name and the occasion of its 
first use. This is followed by illustrative extracts from a great 
variety of sources showing how the quotation has been aptly and 
appropriately employed. These extracts show not only the proper 
manner of using foreign phrases but are of the most entertaining 
character for general reading, while the advantages of the system 
of illustrations are obvious. The student of this manual will never 
say in aspeech ‘‘ the eyes of the vor populi are upon us,’’ nor yet 
order from his bookseller that new book ‘* Packs for Biscum’’ 
The work is thoroughly well arranged and no pains have been 
spared in looking up the precise origin of quotations and extracte. 

Oatside its value as a reference book it is a most readable and 

enjoyable volume. It is handsomely bound in half leather and 

printed on fine cream paper. 


Women’s Work 1n America. Edited by Annie Nathan 
Meyer. With an introduction by Jalia Ward Howe. New York : 
Henry Holt & Co. 74x 5. 

Following in the footsteps of Mr. Theodore Stanton, the editor 
of the Woman Question in Europe, Mrs. Meyer hae collected a 
number of essays bearing on all phases of woman’s work in America. 
Mrs. Meyer was the first to petition for admittance to college edu- 
cation and to take advantage of the examinations at Columbia 
College. The vast changes which our country has seen in regard to 
the position of women, and the great uprising of industries in which 
they engage, are not only important to women but to the world at 
large. The long struggle in America for education, opportunity, 
and political «quality dates from the nation’s birth, and is the nat- 
aral-outcome of American ideas. The woman of to-day has proved 
that she can stand on her own feet and bear a part and an honored 
part in the practical work of the world. 

In this volume the progress of women in all departments of labor 
is presented by various persons who have made each of them a 
special branch of stady, and who have not only achieved success in 
their callings, but national reputations for preéminence. These 
essays embody the records of many a heroic life in a contest with 
bitter and often brutal prejudice and conservatism, for the uplift- 
ing of the sex to a higher plane and a recognition of their work as a 
factor in the world’s growth. 

The list of essayists includes the names of eighteen women who 
have become identified with the various departments of business, 
+dueational, philanthropic and profersional life. The names of 
Mary A. Livermore, Mary Putnam Jacobi, Ednah D. Cheney, 
Frances A. Willard, Clara Barton and other pioneers, are house- 


hold words in America, and their experiences, though in a measure | 


those common to all reformers, farnish invaluable lessons in 
patience, courage and determination. 

Mrs. Meyer’s book is of very great interest, though it is to be 
regretted that all the essays could not have been as full and com- 
plete as the remarkable paper by Dr. Jacobi on Woman in Medi- 
cine; the subject of the anti-slavery women’s work for instance, 
deserves a far broader treatment than is here given. Mrs. Howe's 
introduction is characteristically forceful and forms a valuable pre- 
face to the book. 


Petrarch. A Sketch of his Life and Works. By 
May Alden Ward. Boston: Roberts Bros. 293 pp., 7}x5. 
Price, $1.25. 

For more than five hundred years Petrarch has been regarded 
as the ideal lover whom all mankind joins in loving. His name at 
once suggests Laura, and yet it was not as the lover of Laura, 
nor as the writer of sonnets, that he expected to be remembered. 
Handreds, if not thousands, of books have been written about 
Petrarch, but however much they may differ in estimation of his 
character and writings, all acknowledge the charm of his genius 
and the great inflaence of his life in promoting the renaissance in 
art, literature, and general culture. Petrarch has been repeatedly 
called “‘ the first modern man.’’ Though bat fifty years later than 
Dante, he was of another era, —a connecting link between the 
mediwval and the modern world, marking the transition in tastes, 
habits, and opinions from the old to the new. 

Petrarch’s revown does not rest solely on his poetical gifts. He 
was the restorer of classical literature, and to him we owe the 
preservation and collection of some of the most valued ancient 
writings. His energies wera early directed to the founding of 
public libraries, and to awakening a more general appreciation of 
[taly’s architectural, literary, and artistic treasures. 

The tenor of his life was undoubtedly changed by the influence 
of Laura de Sade, who, for five hundred years, has been a mys- 
terious subject for speculation. Whether she wasa phantom of 
the poet’s brain, an allegory, an impersonation, or an exception- 
ally perfect and noble woman, is a disputed poiat, but, be that as 
it may, she inspired a series of poems which, for melody, finish, 
pithos, and feeling, have never been equaled. In these Italian 
sonnets the genius of Petrarch is seen at its best, and it is upon 
them that his fame will always chiefly rest, though he regarded 
them as the least valuable of his writings. 

Petrarch, which is a companion volume to the author’s work on 
Dante, will well repay a caraful reading. It does not claim to be 
an exhaustive biography, but in it is collected and condensed from 
many sources sufficient material to present the subject in a clear 
and attractive style, which will give fresh interest to the life of a 
poet who holds a unique pusition, and of whom the world bas 
never tired. 


= 


Tar Century Dictionary. An Encyclopedic Lexicon 
of the English Language. Prepared under the Superintendence 
of William Dwight Whitney, Ph D., D.D. In Six Volames. 
New York : Centary Co. Vol. IV. Price, $60. 

An examination of the 1,225 three-column pages of this volume 
with its exhaustless treatment of all phases of word life, makes its 
wonder as a literary and scientific work more remarkable. It is at 
once the dictionary of dictionaries and the encyclopadia of encyclo- 
paedias, as far as condensed knowledge on all subjects is concerned. 
The illustrations are remarkably clear and illastrative; the paper 
is of the best ; while the letter-press presents the largest amount of 
matter with perfect clearness in the least space. 

Dr. Whitney has associated with him the following experts: 
Franklin H. Hooper, A.B.; Robert Lilley, M.R.A.S.; Thomas 
W. Ludlow, A.M.; John W Palmer, M.D.; Charles P. G. Scott, 
Ph.D. ; Francis A. Teall, A.M. ; Katherine B. Wood. In addition 
to these, there are twenty-five specialists, who have charge of differ- 
ent departments,—as, for instance. Captain David A. Lyle, who 
passes upon all military terms; T. C. Mendenhall, Ph.D., LL.D., 
upon electricity; Rassell Sturgis, A.M., upon decorative art in all 
its branches ; Sereno Watson, Ph.D., of Harvard, and Lester F. 
Ward, A.M., LL.B., of the National Museum, upon botanical 
terms; J. D. Whitney, LL.D., of Harvard, upon terms in geology, 
metallargy, physical geography, fossil botany, ete. 

It is now eight years since Mr. Roswell Smith, president of the 
Century Company, conceived the idea of adapting the Imperial 
Dictionary to American needs, and with unfailing faith and the 
largest liberality developed the plans and secured the services of 
the editors who have presented this matchless work to the public. 
This work takes its place at once as the American standard upon 
of etymology, orthography, pronunciation, and defi- 
nitions, 


Women Ports or THE VicTORIAN Era. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. William Sharpe, London: 
Walter Scott. pp., 54 x 44. Price, 40 cents. 

The scope of this Yolume covers practically new ground in ite aim 
to represent our modern women poeta by one or more characteristic 
poems. The desire of the editor is to show that it is as possible to 
form an anthology of pure poetry from the writings of women as of 
men, and to bring to more general notice the claims of many 
worthy singers who have almost been forgotten. It is not generally 
recognized how much verse of a high order of intellectual and artis- 
tic merit has been prodaced by women during the last hundred years, 
particularly since the accession of Victoria. Besides the writers of 
world-wide fame, such as Mrs. Browning, Jean Ingelow, Christina 
Rossetti and others, the editor has selected many who are either 
quite unknown or have very limited reputations, though judging 
from the extracts given they bave received far leas recognition than 
they deserved. 

Among living writers some celebrities are unrepresented either 
from copyright prohibitions or personal reasons. The list also 
omits Joanna Bailey, Mrs. Hemane, the Baroness Nairne and 
others who though living within the Victorian era, did their best 
work prior to that time. 

The book is an exceedingly pretty one such as all lovers of poetry 
will enjoy, and Mrs. Sharpe is to be thanked for bringing forward 
some too little known writers and for providing a new and interest- 
ing collection of poetical gems. An excellent series of notes is 
incladed which gives the dates and principle works of each author. 


Macmittan & Co, London and New York, issue an 
edition of Shakespeare which is well suited for classes where little 
attempt is made to study the plays critically, more than to lead the 
pupils to notice for themselves the more evident difficulties. They 
combine a firm binding, excellent print and paper, and a good text, 
with a low price. The notes for most of the plays are by K. 
Deighton. formerly principal of -Agra College, India, and, as in all 
of the Macmillan English Classics, are prepared with special refer 
ence to pupils in the echools of British India. The notes serve 
their purpose admirably but do not pretend to furnish material for 
a thoroughly critical study. 

Lonemans, GREEN, & Co., issue for school use “‘ Swiss 
Travel,’’ some fifteen chapters from Damas’ Impressions de Voy- 
age. The editing is done by C. H. Parry, assistant master at 
Charterhouse. The notes are well suited to such a text. The 
allusions which an American would not understand are fully ex- 
plained, and the numerous idiomatic, popular, and familiar expres- 
sions are well rendered into English, although it is sometimes En- 
glish which an American recognizes as belonging to the other side 
of the water. Nothing better could be imagined for rapid reading 
at sight in class, or better for extra reading to be done outside of 
the regularly assigned lesson, than these delightful, little gossipy 
narratives of Alexandre Dumas the elder. He does not climb the 
mountains of Switzerland, bat sees the people, notices their ways, 
views the country and the mountains from the low lands and tells 
of it all in his own fascinating, inimitable way. Longmans, Green, 
& Co., London and New York. 254 pp., 80 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Oberammergau, 1890; by Wm. Allen Butler——Campmates; by Kirk 
Monroe——Harper’s School Speaker, Second Book, Graded Selections 
—tTales from Shakespeare’s Tragedies; by Charles and Mary Lamb; 
Edited with Notes by Wm J. Rolfe. New York: A & Bros. 

Primitive Folk; by Elie Reclus; price, $125. New York: Scribner 


and Welford 

Practical Language Exercises; by Mara L Pratt; —_ 40 cents—- 
iecoens in Industrial Drawing: price, 50 cents. Boston: Educational 

ub. Co. 

A System of Physical Culture for Public Schools——First Book; by 
Carl Betz. Kansas City, Mo.: ‘Kansas City Presse.” 

Arithemetic for Schools ; by Rev. J. B. Lock: edited and arranged 
by Charlotte Angas Scott; price, 70 cents. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Cassell’s Complete Pocket Guide to Europe; planned and edited by 
Edmund C. Stedman, and compiled by Edward King; price, 50 cents. 
New York: Cassell Pub. Co, 

The Statue of Gen. John Stark; published under the authority of 
the Governor and Council. Manchester, N. H.: John B Clarke 

Painting in by M. Louise McLaughlin; price, $1.00. Cincimnati: 
Robert Clarke 

Dramatic Sketches and Poems; by Louis J. Block. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lipincott Co. 

Note k, with Topice, Questions and References in United States 
History; by A. M. Edwards Lewiston. Me.: The Author. 

Page Hawkeye &chool-Mast: r; by One of the Teachers. ‘rg 


W. W. Knowles & C-.——The Shady Side; by a Pastor’s Wife; 
$1.00. New York: A. D. T. Randolph & Co. 


GEORGIA SCHOOLS. 


Governor Northen has appointed Prof. S. D, Bradwell, for many 
yearsa practical teacher, to fill the office of state school commis- 
sioner, The appointment seems to give general satisfaction to the 
teachers of the state. Commissioner Bradwell’s first circular of 
information has been issued. The approximate school fand for the 
year is put down at $1,240,000. As compared with the amount 
approprfated last year, this shows an increase of 44 per cent. over 
the highest amount ever before appropriated for the yearly support 
of edacation ian Georgia. For the first time in the history of the 
state, county boards of education are authorized to employ teachers 
on a stated salary. This does not refer to towns under local laws. 
The circular states that the pro rata for each child in the state will 
reach at least $5.00 The Jackson bill, to create a permanent 
school fund of $2,000,000, passed the lower house, bat was held 
up in the Senate. It is likely to pass that body in Jaly nex‘. A 
bill providing for the payment of teachers quarterly met the same 
fate. It will also pass, no donbt. 

Two new schoolhouses in Atlanta, each costing $18,000, have 
just been opened. These buildings have been erected to accom- 
modate the children that for more than a year have been kept out 
of the schools for lack of room. The teachers in the new build- 
ings are as follows: Principal of Frazier Street School, Mra A. 
H. Smith; Miss Florence Culpepper, Miss Virginia Harden, Mise 
Mattie Hendersov, Miss Jennie Armstrong, Miss Mollie Stephens, 
Miss Kate Culpepper. The teachers of the State Street School are 
as follows: Principal, Miss Agnes Morgan; Miss Mamie Petts, 
Miss Maude McDaniel, Miss Mattie Barchell, Miss Lillie Warm, 
Miss Hattie Danlap, Miss Pearl Hodgee. The two schools have 
opened: with seven hundred pupils. 

The people of Atlanta and the teacher’s profession in the state 
have suffered a great loss in the death of Principal Mitchell in 
Atlanta. His faneral was attended by several thousand school 
children, all bearing a tribute of love in the form of flowers be- 
neath which he sleeps. Prof. J. C. Noyes, av assistant in one of 
the gramm4r schooler, has been promoted to fill the place made 
vacant by the death of Mr. Mitchell. 

Atlanta has made a great step forward in establishing a night 
school for boys. Prof. J. M Gaston has been elected principal of 
this school, with Prof. D. P. Saltzman, Mrs. Johnson, and Mrs. 
Jones as assistante. Heretofore the city of Columbus has been the 
— in the state that provided night school for laboring 
youth, 

The teachers of Carroll County met in Carrollton recently, and 
organized themselves into a County Teachers’ Institute, to meet 
regularly each month. County School Commissioner M R. Ras- 
sell of Carrollton was elected president, with the following officers 
and committees: Supt. L. E. Hollingaworth, superintendent of 
schools of Carrollton; Miss Annie Holt, Miss Annie Basa, Miss G. 
G. Richardson, all of Carrollton. The first meeting was held 
Saturday, Feb. 7, and was well attended. 

A circular letter from Prof. Euler B. Smith of La Grange, 
secretary of the State Teachers’ Association, calls for contribu- 
tions to the edacational exhibit for the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Brunswick on-the-Sea, April 28 to May |, 1891. Half 
rates through the express company have been secured for shipping 
all exhibits. A large and enthusiastic meeting is expected. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
March 17-20: California State Association ; San Diego. 
March 19-21: Southeastern Kansas Association ; Fort Scott. 
March 20 21: Central Illinois Association; Champaign. 
March 30-31: North Eastern Wisconsin; Appleton. 
April 2-3: North Nebraska Association ; Norfolk. 
April 9-11: Northern Indiana Association ; Huntington. 
April 28-May 1: GeorgiaJState Association; Brunswick. 
June 30: Texas State Asociation: Austin. 
July 1-4: Teachers of the N’ western States; Laka Geneva, Wis. 
Aug. 25-27; Southern Illinois Association; Mt. Vernon, 


CALIFORNIA. 


The California Teachers’ Association holds its twenty-fcurth 
annual session at San Diego. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thureday, and 
Friday, March 17, 18, 19, and 20. The officers for 1891 sre: 
President — Jas. G. Kennedy, San Francisco; Vice- Presidents — 
D. C. Clark, Santa Cruz; Eugene DeBurr, San Diego; Mrs. A. L. 
Mann, San Francisco; W. W. Seaman, Los Angeles. S¢cretary— 
Miss Mary E. Morrison, 2328 Folsom St., San Francisco; Treas- 
urer— Jas. T. Hamilton, San Francisco. The following is the pro- 

am: 

Tuesday—Morning. business session. A/ternoon.—Annua! address 
of the President: The Relation of the Public School to Citizenship, 
Mrs. Flora M. Kimball, National City; Industrial Education, WiIl 
Acton, Gollister; Discussion on [Industrial Education, Wi!lS Monroe, 
Pasadena; Rev B F MeDaniels, San Diego. Avening —Reception at 
the Hotel del Coronado, tendered to the Association by the Teachers 
and Citizens of San Diego 

Wednesday — Teachers’ Institutes: their Purposes and Methods, 
©. A. Keyes, Riverside; English in the Preparatory Schools Charles 
Mills Gayley, University of California; Adaptation of the Teacher to 
his Work; Mrs F. McG Martin, Santa Rosa. Discuss'on: Promotions 
as Based on Marks and Written Examinations, Thos. E Kennedy. 
San Francisco; C. W. Childs, San Jose. Afternoon —Superintendents 
of Graded Schools and their Work, F. A. Molyneaux, Pomona; The 
Relation of Arithmetic and Algebra, L T. Hengstler, San Francisco; 
The Relation of Arithmetic and Geometry, J. L_ Crittenden. San 
Francisco; Historic Reasons for the Teaching of Civil Government, 
L. DuPont Style, Santa Barbara Evening.—Address: Evolution— 
What, Whence, Whither ? John Dickinson, Los Angeles 

Thursday Morning.—Watchman, What of the Night ? J W. Ander- 
son, State Supt. of Public Instruction; A Vacation Idyl, Edward 
Hyatt. San Jacinto; An Educational Renaissance, Albert Lyser San 
Francisco; Discussion: The Present Issue, A. W. Atherton. San Diego. 
Evening —Address: Mind and Musele; J. 8. Callen, 8an Diego. 

Friday Morning —Individuality Essential to Success, D ©. Clark, 
Santa Cruz; The Teacher as a Member of the Body Politic; I W. 
Howorth, Santa Ana; An English Course for our Public Schools versus 
Prohibition, Frank Dunn, San Francisco. 


= = 


q he Newest U. 8. History. 


JOHNSTON'S 


Shorter History of the United States.) princiat of cx 
—— for use jn grammar school grades that I have over 
lime, 340 Teacher's Price, 95 chs. seen,” 


GEORGE W. KNIGHT, Professor tn the Ohto 
—** Like the larger work , this also 
seems tome the best of its kind; that is, the best 
book in existence for intermediate and common 
school work in United States History.” 


State University : 


etter book can be written, 


8. W. MASON, Supervisor Boston (Mass.) Pane; THE CHRISTIAN UNION: — “‘ As before, th® 
Schools :—“ Since the publication of Johnston’s lar- 
ger work, I bave considered it the best book extant 
for the advanced pupils in ourschools. I always rec- 
ommend it to teachers who desire to do the best) 
thing in the best way, with the best instrument. I 
have carefully read the shorter history with increas- 

00k co 


author ie notably happy in selecting the really 
essential points of history, in presenting the views 
of opposing parties impartially, and in appealing to 
the minds of the young by picturesque narration 
and skillful illustration ”’ 


HENBY HOLT & C0., Eublisher, 
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EDUCATION. 


DensiagH Hatt, Bryn Mawr PENNSYLVANIA. 


KANSAS, 


The Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ Association will hold a grand 
semi-annual meeting at Fort Scott, March 19, 20, and 21. The 
officere of the meeting are: President—Supt. Geo. W. Martin, Bar- 
lington; Vice-President -Supt. C. E. Merwin, Erie; Secretary — 
Miss Scothorn, Paola; Treasurer—Supt. D, Pence. Pittsburg ; Rail- 
road Secretary—Prin. J. D. Orr, Fort Soott; Executive Com.— 
Supt. Gay P. Benton, Fort Seott; Supt. W. J. Hall, Columbus; 
Supt. John Dietrich, Burlingame. The following is the program : 


Thursday Evening.—Address of Welcome, Judge J. 8. West, Fort 
Scott. Five Minute Responses: Supt. C E. Merwin, Erie; supt. D. E. 
Pence, Pittsburg; Supt. W. J. Hull, Columbus: Supt. Jno Dietrich, 
Burlingame. President’s Address, Supt. Geo. W. Martin. Burlington. 
Symposium, ‘* Educational Classics’’; “‘ Emile,” Supt.S M. Nees, In- 
dependence; *‘ Leonard and Gertrude,” Supt. E. A. Farrington, Paola: 
“Wilhelm Meis‘er,’”’ Miss Emma Park, Kansas Normal College, Fort 
Scott. 

Friday.—Grammar: ‘‘ How to Teach it to Advanced Pupils, Prin. 
H A. Doughty. La Cygne. Discussion, Mrs. A M Garrison, Pomona; 
P. F. Yearout, County Supt. Greenwood Co ‘ The Character and Ex 
tent of Rhetorica! Exercises,” Supt G. E. Whitehill, Iola. Discussion, 
J, A. Ramsev, County Supt. Anderson Co.; Prin A J. Curran, Cherokee. 
** Relation of the Public to the School,” Mary Shaw, Prin Burlington 
High School. Discussion, Supt. Wm. Reece, Emporia, Miss Ada Cra- 
mer, Waverly. ‘ Reflex Influence of the Teacher’s Work,” Prof. J. 
N. Wilkinson, State Normal Scho 1, Emporia. Discussion, H V 
Buteber, County Supt. Wilson Co.; E. F. Taylor, Cherryvale 

Afternoon —* The High School of the Present Era,” Dr. Franklin 
Johnson, Ottawa University, Ottawa. Discussion Prin. E. T. Hand. 
Parsons; Supt. John McLain. Orage City. “Should Parents have the 
Exclusive Right to Administer Corporal Punishment?’ Supt. F 
McLellan, Pleasanton Discussion, Miss Anna Widman, County Supt 
Cherokee Co.; Prin. E. L Christy, Labette City. ‘Qua'ifications of 
Members of Boards of Education.” Supt. C M. Light. Neodesha, 
Discussion, J. A Parkinson, Supt. Osaee Co.; Prin. Fred. Deems. Gal 
ena. ‘*Woman a: an Educator,’ Miss Carrie L. Brooks. Ottawa 
Discussion, Miss Kate Rhea, County Supt. Woodson Co.; Prin. Clar- 
ence Humphrey, Girard. 


Evening. — Leeture “Artist or Artizan? Which?” Col. Francis 
W. Parker, Cook County, Normal School, Chicago, Ill. . 

Saturday.—" Geography,” Col. F. W. Parker, Chicago; * Methods 
of Grading Recitations and Examinations with Fairness and Expe 
dition,” Prof, E . Baker University, Baldwin City. Dis- 
cussion, Supt E. 0. Sisson, Mound City; Mjss Lora McCune Chanute. 
‘*Fragmentary Education,” Mrs. Lucy Best, County Supt, Labette 
Co. Discussion, Prin John W. Hanna, Spring Hi'l; Prin. H 8. Craw- 
ford, Hillsdale. ‘“*The Place of Good Housekeeping in Schoolroom 
Discipline,” Supt. Wm. M. Sinclair, Coffeyville Discussion, Prin. J. 
F. Roe, Osage Mission; Miss Fannie F. King, Elk Falls. 


MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, EGBERT L. BRiaGs, Grand Haven. 

Supt. W. C. Hewitt of Three Rivers is writing a condensed 
Civil Government of the United States to be published soon, as 
a number of the Moderator ‘‘ Primer Seri-s.”’ 

Coldwater is erecting a magnificent central school building to 
replace the one burned a year ago. It will be ready for occupancy 
at the opening of the spring term. 

A series of twelve one-week institutes has been arranged by the 
state superintendent to occur during March and April in various 
parts of the state. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorta. 

Prin. Edwin E. Hand is doing valuable work in the Douglas 
High School, Cairo. It is bis first year. He has two assistants, — 
Misses Nannie McKee and Anna Goldstine. 

The crowded condition of the Cairo schools caused the board to 
arrange for two new buildings in the upper part of the city during 
the coming summer. 

The schools of Cairo will celebrate Washington’s and Lowell’s 
birthdays with appropriate exercises. The high school will celebrate 
Longfellow’s birthday with public exercises at the Sth etreat hall. 


The Nashville public school building'was burned the latter part of 
January. Principal Pence is holding the school exercises in several 
rented roome. 

The Sumner High School (colored), the only one of its kind in 
Illinois, is prospering under Principal McEwen and his assistant, 
Miss Carter. 

John J. Finch, a teacher in northern Alexander County, recently 
attempted to inflict chastisement upon a seventeen year old pfpil. 
The boy drew a knife, stabbing the teacher fatally. 


MISSOURI. 


Professor Jesse of the Tulare University of New Orleans, La., 
has accepted the presidency of the State University, at a salary of 
$3,600. He will begin work the first of July. 

De. M. M. Fisher, acting president of the State University and 
teacher of Latin therein, died at the university, Friday evening, 
Feb. 20. Dr. J.S. Blackwell has been appointed acting president 
and will serve in this capacity the remainder of this scholastic year. 


NEW YORK, 


The Teachers’ Association of Rensselaer County held its sixteenth 
semi-annual meeting at Greenbush, Feb. 27 and 28. The officers 
of the meeting were: President—Miss M. E. Kling. Vice-Presi- 
dent—Miss Ida Miles. Corresponding Secretary—Miss Elizabeth 
Stevers. Recording Secretary—Miss Mary A. New. Treasurer — 
Miss Kate Colgan. Hzxecutive Committ:e—Miss M. E. Kline, ex- 
officio; Mrs. C. W. Watere, Supt. David Beattie, Geo. H. Qaay, 
Comr. Thos. H. Betts, Prof. C. T. R. Smith, Supt. Edward Wait, 
L. F. Robbics, James R. White, Comr. L N.S. Miller. The 
program included the names of Principal Shull, J. J. Madden, 
Supt. David Beattie, W. A. Smith, C. T. Cull, Senator Chas. F. 
Saxton, Sapt. Edward Wait, G. H. Quay, and L. F. Robbins. 


The National Summer School 


— — 


METHODS, LANGUAGES, SCIENCE, &c., 


WILL HOLD ITS SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


At GLENS FALLS, N. Y., between Saratoga and Lake George, 


Three and One-half Weeks, beginning July 2!st, !89I. 


| L. A. BorTTERFIELD, Ph. D., Emerson College of 
Oratory, Boston 

| Dr. THOMAS HumMR, University of North Carolina. 

| Prof. WALTER 8S. PERRY, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

| Miss STELLA SKINNER, formerly of Winona, Minn. 
Prof OTro H. L. SCHWETSKY, Oswego, N. Y. 

Miss ANNA B. BADLAM, Principal Training School, 

| Lewiston, Me. 

Prof. LYMAN D. SmitH Hartford. Conn. | GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal Sloyd School, Boston 
Miss SARAH ARNOLD, Supt. of Public Schools, | Dr. E. A. SHELDON, Oswego, N. Y. 


Dr. E. E Wars, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sore. G. I. ALDRICH, Quincy, Mass. | 

Prin. CHABLES F. KING, Boston, Mass. 

H. P. Smit, formerly Head Drawing Teacher, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. JoaN WOODHULL. College for Training of 
Teachers, N. Y. City. 

Supt. W. J. BALLARD. Jamaica, L. I. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester, Mass. 


PRINCIPLES ON 


WHAT IS A MARKET? 


For SounD ANSWERS READ PERRY’s NEW Book, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Crown 8vo, 82.00. 


Professor Perry subdivides ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy ” into seven ‘ch : erial 
Commodities, Personai Services, Commercial Credits, Muney, Trade, 
at Analysis of what buying and selling is, Ascer- 

3, ire of what makes against 
possibe a text book general these laws; and all in the form as serviceable as 
irgent reason for presenting his countrymen generally, and bis teachi 11 i ticular 
his carefully matured and long tested views, in a m ’ y Selentife way, the author 
finds in the character of recent national legislati on. Oss cogent-and persussive the 


Another book of great interest to independent readers, and especially to educators, is 


THE UNITED STATES: Its History and Constitution. 


By the late ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 12mo, $1 
“He writes with impartiality.” 


New York Sun. | controlling facts.”— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


@ author 


‘A rare illustration of his power of seizing upon 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 143-115 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Felix Adler’s School, | Prof. J. J. MarreL, Milwaukee, Wis. 

N. Y. City. | Prof. JAMES M. SAWIN, Providence, R. [. 
Prof. AUSTIN ©. APGAR. Nor. School, Trenton, N.J.| Prof 8. T. DuTTon, Brookline, Mass. 
Supt. I. FREEMAN HALL, Leominster. Mass. | Dr. J. M GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
Prof. B. A. HINSDALE, University of Michigan. | And many others. 


SEND BY POSTAL CARD FOR CIRCULARS AND CLUB RATES. 


SE ERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. Y¥., ‘ 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass., “agers. 


ELOCUTION +> ORATORY --- THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Sammer Session of the National School of Elocution and Oratory will he 
held at THOUSAND ISLAND PARK, N. Y., July 5 to August 14. 
Scientific work. Reasonable rates. Instructive circular sent on application to 
SiLas 8. NEFF, Principal, 1124 STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W ANTED, IMMEDIATELY, 


Energetic teachers and others capable 


WANTED, 


In a first class private school in Massachusetts, next 


of introducing into schools and school libraries a — a bative French (lady) teacher,— Parisian, at- 


well known and standard work of reference. The 
only work of its kind in this country. Indispen- 
sable to Public, High, and Private Schools, and 
all educational institutions, and of inestimable 
value to students, teachers, scholars, professional 
and business men. It is strictly unsectarian and 
non-political. A work that all will be glad to 
own, Reasonable in price. One of the very best 
chances offered by the subscription book busi- 
ness for reliable men to secure profitable and 
permanent employment. 
Send for circulars and terms to agents. 
Adaress HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ractive, cultivated, of perfect accent, experience as 
a teacher,—toteach elementary and advanced French 
classes. Salary, $600 and home, 

Also, a specialist in French and German, for a fine 
position in a private school in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Tn a first class academy, as Preceptress. 

my, a lady of 
strong character, extensive culture. and sneeessful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age). who is # member of the Raptist church. Such 
a candidate will learn the particulars of this desir- 
able position, by ap ying immediately to 

. HIRA ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
Somerset Street. Roatan 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SYSTEM OF SUMMER § 


The Pedagogical Dept. will be in charge of Col. Francis W. Parker of Chicago, 
Dr. William R. Harper of Yale, assisted by an able Facult 


There will be Classes in Physical Culture, Delsarte 


» Art. Orat 
fend fer report of Chaninuqua in 1890, aud Prospectus for ‘a 


Lectures b y 


Y, will continue to direct the Colle 
A FINE PUBLIC 
Merrefary, Nyracuse, N, 


TUDY FoR 1897. 


U. 8S. Commis’r W. T, Harris. 
ge of Liberal Arts, 
PROGRAM; 
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EDUCATION. 


March 12, 1891. 


WISCONSIN. 


The following is a list of the spring institutes, 
as announced by State Superintendent Wells : 

Hillsborough, Vernon County—March 16; A. J. 
Hatton, conductor. 

West Salem, La Cross County—March 23; A. 
J. Hutton, conductor. 

Monroe, Green County—March 30; A. J. Hut- 
ton, conductor. 

Plover, Portage County—March 16; S: Y. Gil 
lan, conductor. 

Auroraville, Waushara County—March 23; L. 
D. Harvey, conductor. 

Brandon, Fond du Lac County—March 30; L. 
D. Harvey, conductor. 

Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac County—April 6; 
L. D. Harvey, conductor. 

Appleton, Outagamie County—March 23; S. Y. 
Gillon, conductor. 

Spring Green, Sank County—March 23; T. B. 
Pray, conductor. 

Oregon, Dane County; March 30; T. B. Pray, 
conductor. 

Stoughton, Dane County; April 6; T. B. Pray, 
conductor. 

Sun Prairie, Dane County; April 9; T. B. 
Pray, conductor. 

Washburn, Bayfield County—March 9; W. J. 
Brier, conductor. 

West Superior, Douglas County— March 12; W. 
J. Brier, conductor. 

Osceola, Polk County—March 19; W. J. Brier, 
conductor. 

Shell Lake, Washburn County—March 23; W. 
J. Brier, conductor. 

Hammond, St. Croix County—March 30; W. 
J. Brier, conductor. 

Ellsworth, Pierce County—April 6; W. J. 
Brier, conductor. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Kimball Usion Academy, which was recently 
burned at Meriden, will probably be rebuilt. 

The Conant High School at Jaffrey began its 
spring term last week, with thirty pupils and the 
old corps of teachers. 

A very successful teachers’ institute was recently 
held at Nashua, more than two hundred teachers 
attending the exercise. The next institute for 
Cheshire County will probably be held at Keene 

“about April 1. 

The competitive examination held in Concord for 
the examination of candidates for the West Point 
cadetship resulted in the appointed| of W. P. Al- 
drich of Lisbon, son of David M. Aldrich, and 
Leonard F. Catter of Nashua, son of E. S. Cutter, 
Eaq., as alternate. 

The following teachers have been elected for the 
graded school of Tilton: Prof. D. W. C. Dargin 
of Sanbornton, Carlie S. Sanborn of Tilton, M. E. 
Lyford of New Boston, Eva G. Field of North- 
field, and Mies Annie Wyman of Concord. 

Miss Mabel A. Wood has been chosen a member 
of the school committee of Acworth, and is made 
superintendent of schools. 

Surgeon A. C. Heftienger, U. S. N., has been 
employed to ascertain the condition of the public 
schools of Portsmouth, with reference to the atmos- 
phere of the different buildings. 

Prof. J. F. Colby of Dartmouth College is 
strongly advocating the study of New Hampshire 
history in the schools of the state. 

According to State Superintendent Patterson’s 
last report, there are in New Hampshire about one 
hundred women who are members of school boards ; 
there are fifteen women who are principals of high 
schools, and a large number at the head of gram- 
mar schools, and these schools are among the best 
in the state. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Miss Helen Prindle of the Central School, Leb- 
anon, has recently been commended by the people 
of her district as a most efficient and popular 
teacher. Miss Lizzie Standish of the same town is 
doing excellent work educationally. 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES. 


Spice the education of the young with a little fan. 
Send for Grow’s games on “‘ Cities,’’ ‘‘ Countries 
and Islands,’’ “ Mountains and Lakes,’”’ and “Riv- 
ers.’? These are having a large sale among the 
best teachers in the country. Address 

C. R. Grow & Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Dr. JASON WALKER, Minot, Me., says: ‘‘ I 
have used it with very pleasing results I have 
prescribed it for nervous exhaustion; for that state 
of the nervous system following exposure to sun heat ; 
for wakefulness in cases seeming to be due to nervous 
debility. Our young man at school had such a feel- 
ing of confusion in his head that he had to leave 
school. I gave Acid Phosphate, and he was soon 
able to resume study. 


JOURNAL OF 


HORTICULTURE AND 
SCHOOLS. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society met 
Feb. 28 and discussed the relation of the public 
schools to the study of horticulture. Prin. C. C. 
Rounds of the Plymowth (N. H.) Normal School 
was the essayist of the meeting. The introduction 
of the study of horticulture into the common 
school course will supply a force now lacking in 
our means of culture. The study of the vital 
forces as acting in plants and animals must be pur- 
sued at the present day for essential knowledge and 
also for discipline. The requisite knowledge and 
skill to give such instruction is not now possessed 
by most teachers, and therefore the normal schools 
should give particular attention to soile, plant- 
life, trees, grasses, and other horticultural and ag- 


THE 


ricultural topics. There shonld be a market gar- 
den, even, attached to all normal schcols. The 
teacher’s garden should be the best kept in town. 
However novel such a system of studying nature 
is in America it is prominent in France and many 
continental nations. Prominent among the advan- 
tages of horticultural work in schools are the 
physical advantages; they would furnish relief 
from the etress and strain and accompanying dan- 
gers of school life, and more practice of horticul- 
ture would farnish a change from sedentary occu- 
patione. More popular attention to this subject 
would create a favorable change in the food of the 
people, most of whom would be healthier if they 
ate more berries, fruit, and vegetables. The ten- 
dency of city life is to extend the working day 
more and more into the hours of darkness; in- 


creased attention to horticulture will counteract 
this. In times of great emergency, the strength of 
the country is in the moral sturdiness of the rural 
districts, and anything which increases their pleas- 
ure and profits, is increasing the moral strength of 
the nation and adding to the character of the 
country’s life. A study of horticulture will be of 
advantage in educating the young to love nature 
and the natural scenery of rural life. The com- 
mon schools do not teach even the simplest laws of 
plant growth. 

Prin, Henry Clapp of the George Putnam School, 
Boston, criticised lack of attention to horticultural 
and school garden work in the city schools. Sloyd 
work is popular because it has the dollars immedi- 
ately in view, which school gardens lack. If the 
Massachusette Horticultural Society would spend 
a thousand dollars in school gardens, it would be a 
most useful and practical work. 

Prin. L. M. Chase of the Dadley School, Boston, 
thought that one of the saddest features of the 
present day is the worship of money and externals, 
while whatever promotes the caltivation of the 
soul,—such as the cultivation of the soil and the 
caring for growing plants,—is neglected. 

W. H. Bowker asked if the schools were not 
already over-crowded. 

Messrs. Clapp, Chase, and Rounds replied to 
this question, and were all in substantial agree- 
ment. The trouble is more from outside interrup- 
tions and interference than lack of time; the 
spirit of this country is the almighty dollar, and 
studies are pursued which committees or parents 
think will be immediately profitable. The people 
must be educated. Some studies, such as the science 
of philology, the rare exceptionsin Latin grammar, 
true discount and common multiple in arithmetic, 
which are of no practical value, can be omitted ; 
some of these are dry, repulsive studies, which 
make the children dislike school. Besides this, 
additional time can be obtained by increasing the 
length of school sessions. The amount of time at 
present spent in the schoolroom is as much as chil- 
dren can stand on the present system, or for 
strictly mental work, but extra time could be de- 
voted to studying plants and flowers without in- 
jary. It would be no burden to the boys and girls 
to go into the garden for an extra hour, or to take 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
TOURS TO THE GOLDEN GATE, 


Under the personal escort of a Tourist Agent 
and Chaperon, with the additional services of a 
ladies’ maid, a stenographer, and typewriter, and 
a corps of efficient train assistants, is the manner 
passengers on the Pennsylvania Railroads’ Golden 


Gate Tours journey to the far Pacific. No such| 


trains have ever crossed the continent as the Vesti- 
bule Pullman Palace Cars forming the equipment. 
The two remaining tours will leave Boston, Wed- 
nesday, March 25th, and Monday, April 13th. 
The round-trip rate for the first is $285, and for 
the second $310. This includes all expenses en 
route in both directions, carriage rides, and eix side 
trips. The last tour returns by the northern 
route via Portland and Tacoma. Detailed infor- 
mation, itineraries, aud application for space should 
be made at once to the Tourist Agent, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 205 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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COPYRIGHT 


(WHAT Is HOME 


HOME WITHOUT A MOTHER. ' 


The room’s 


in disorder, 


The cat’s on the table 

The flower-stand upset, and the mischief to pay: 
And Johnny is screaming 
As loud as he’s able, 

For nothing goes right when mamma’s away. 


What a scene of discomfort and con- 
fusion home would be if mamma did 
not return. ‘If your wife is slowly 
breaking down, from a combination of 
domestic cares and female disorders, 
make it your first business to restore 
her health. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription is without a peer as a remedy 
for feeble and debilitated women, and is 
the only medicine for the class of mala- 
dies known as female diseases which is 
sold under a positive guarantee from the 
manufacturers that it will give satisfac- 
tion, in every case, or the money will be 
refunded. It is a positive cure for the 
most complicated cases. It’s an invig- 
orating, restorative tonic, and a sooth- 


stomach and bowels. One 


It’s a legitimate medicine, too—careful- 
ly. compounded by an experienced phy- 
sician, and adapted to woman’s delicate 
organization. For all the chronic week- 
nesses, functional derangements, and 
painful disorders peculiar to the sex, it 
isan unfailing remedy. It’s because it 
7s unfailing that it can be sold under a 
positive guarantee. 

If it fails to give satisfaction, inany 
case for which it’s recommended, the 
money paid for it will be promptly 
returned. ‘ 

It is a legitimate medicine—not a bev- 
erage. Contains no alcohol to inebriate; 
no syrup or sugar to sour or ferment in 
the stomach and cause distress. As 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets regulate and cleanse the liver, 


a dose. Sold by druggists. 


a walk in the fields for a couple of hours, and | 
though this might require more time of the teach- 
ers, it would really be easier for them by reason 

of the lessened strain. City boys would unques- 
tionably be better off to spend more time in the 
schools and less on the streete. In couutry places 
the schoolyard should be an object of beanty in 
the village,—a sort of village park. At the reform 

school in St. Paul, Minn., the inmates are taught 

to work, and industry is made so attractive that 
though the beautiful grounds cultivated by the 

convicts are kept unlocked, none ever escape; 

only a small minority in after years ever come into 

the hands of the police. 


LIGHT HEARTS AND PLENTY MONEY. 
R. EDITOR :— 
I have just completed my firet week’s work with 
my Plating Machine and have $42 profit as a 
reward. I am charmed with the business; the 
work is easy and profits large. I bought my Plater 
from W. H. Griffith & Co, Zinesville, Ohio, for $’, 
and I feel confident if people only knew how cheaply 
they could get a Plater and how much money they 
could make with it, we would see many happy homes, 
“where penury now exists.” It is surprising the 
amount of tablewaie and jewelry people want plated, 
and if persons now idle would send to the above 
would soon have earts av entymoney, 
MRS. J.C. NOBLE. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mother: ‘‘ Do you ellow Mr.{Comeagaia to kiss 
you, Bertha ?”’ 
Bertha: ‘‘ No, indeed, I assure you, mother, 
he kisses me only when he starts to leave.’’ 


Mother: ‘‘How many times did he start to 
leave last night ?”’ 
Bertha: ‘‘ About fifteen times, I think.’’?— 


Harper’s Bazaar. 

TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 
tions last year. 

—Landlord: “ Low rent, splendid locality, and 
all the modern improvements,’’ 

Fiat Hunter: ‘* Very good, let mesee, are there 
any children in the house ?”’ 

Landlord, (irritably)—‘'I said, madam, that 
we had nothing but modern improvemente.’’— 
American Grocer. 

—I have been a sufferer from catarrh for ovet 
ten years; had it very bad, could hardly breathe. 
Some nights I could not sleep, and had to walk the 
floor. I purchased Ely’s Cream Balm and am 
using it freely, it is working a cure surely. I 
have advised several friends to use it, and with 
happy results in every case. It is the medicine 
above all others for catarrb, and it is worth its 
weight in gold. I thank God I have found a 
remedy I can use with safety and that does all that is 
claimed for it. It is curing my deafness.— B. W. 
Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 


TEACHERS WANTED. Year. 
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THE AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The program of the Sommer Schcol of Lan- 
guages for the fifteenth Session, at Amherst Col- 
lege, Amberst, Mass , from July 7ch to August 
10th, 1891, has jast been issued, in a very neat 
and well| arranged form. It contains some n>w 
features of special interest to those who seek to 
blend culture with recreation in a most healthfal 
place, daring the long summer vacation. It in- 
clades a course of two lecturss by Dr, William J. 
Rolfe, one of the most eminent scholars in English 
Literature in America. The two lectures will be 


in French in every grade of instruction. Peda- 
gogy, so well known by name and so little known 
in fact, commands the serious attention of the true 
friends of education. We earnestly urge all 
teachers to take advantage of their sojourn in 
Amberst to improve themselves in the great art of 
teaching with method, of instructing pupils with- 
out causing them too much fatigue, and of correct- 
ing errors without ever inducing discouragement. 
Professor Augé, a native of Paris, educated at 
one of the best culleges, a graduate of the Sorbonne, 
will enter fully into the plans of the department, 
and cordially co-operate with the principal in all 
efforts to secure the best results. 

Instruction will be given also in German, Italian, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Early 
glish, Syntax, and Literature. Since 1884 the 


on Shakespeare, and the Study of Shakespeare. 
The particular topics will be ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,” and ‘‘ The Tempest ’’ the one a compar- 
atively early play, and the other one of the latest. | 
These lectures will be followed by illu-trative les- 
sons aiming to give practical hints on the study 
and teaching of Shakespeare, with special refer- 
ence to work in secundary schools. Students 
should read the two plays carefully as a prepara- 
tion for the lectures. 


work of the school has been enlarged by adding 
the accessory departments of Chemistry, Drawing, 
Painting Sketching, Wood-carving, Mathematice, 
Physical Training, and Library Economy. 

The new and convenient Library Building, con- 
taining 55,000 volumes, offers peculiar facilities, 
for students engaged in special work. Its large 
and attractive Reading-Room, supplied with the 
best American and foreign periodicals, is open to 
all members of the school. 

William IL, Montague, M. A., is the director, 


There will be a special department of Library 
Economy, under the direction of the Librarian of 
Amherst College, Wm. I. Fletcher, one of the 
vice-presidents of the American Library Associa- 
tion, having a national reputation as an expert 
librarian. The course can be taken either as an 
extra in connection with the regular course of the 
Summer Sshool, or as a special course by itself. 

The French department will receive this year a 
new and vigorous impulse. Professor V. F. Ber- 
nard, whose health has been restored, will resume 
the direction of the department. The program 
which he offers to the pupils faithfully refl.cts the 


and by his long experience off srs to students facil- 
ities for acquiring the foreigu languages equal to 
any furnished in the old world for the eame period. 
For full detailed information and programs, 
Address, Professor W. L. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst, Mass. 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
gree Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

t will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 


profound transformation which has been affected 


respondence is treated as strictly confidential. 


TRE MAGAZINES. 


— The March Century has for its frontispiece a 
pew portrait of Bryant, and the third installment 
of the famous Talleyrand memoirs, which deals 
with Napoleon, Josephine, and the Emperor Alex- 
ander. The Fré aont Explorations are taken up 
in the California series. The first paper gives a 
resumé of the five exploratioes,.the second is by 
Mrs. F.émont, on ‘‘ The Origin of the Fremont 
Explorations’’; the third on the terrible experi- 
ence of the fourth expedition. There are portraits 
of Mre. Frémont, her father, Thomas H ‘ Benton, 
George Bancroft, and others, with illustrative 
material. Professor Royce of Harvard College 
contributes some new documents on the Bear Flag 
affair, taken from private papers. Gen. J. F. B. 
Marshall makes record of three gold dust s.ories; 
first, ‘‘ How California Gold was sent to Boston ia 
second, ‘‘The First California Gold in 
Australia,”’ and third, ‘The First California 
Gold in Wall Street,’’ the last being a lively story 
of P. T. Barnum’s relation to the gold excitement. 
‘* General Crook in the Iadian Country,’’ by Cap- 
tain Jobn G. Bourke, is a paper that has a spe- 
cial and timely interest from the present Indian 
troubles. I: has been profusely illustrated by 
Frederick Remington with pictures typical of sol- 
dier life in the Indian country. Lieut. Horace 
Carpenter of New Orleans, on ‘‘ Plain Living at 
Johnson’s Island,’’ describes the hardships, from 
the point of view of a Confederate prisoner, of a 
so} urn io the war prison on Lake Erie, near Sap- 
dusky. ‘‘The Anglo-Saxon in the Svuthern 
Hemisphere,”’ ie devoted to Australian cities, their 
advantages, and their unusual problems. A charm- 
ming feature of this number is a curious story by 
Edith Robinson called ‘‘ Penhallow, with two fall- 
page pictures by Will H. Low. Dr. Eggleston’s 


, Faith Doctor,’’ is continued, as we! 
as “ Colonel Carter of Cartersville,’ and there is a 
strictly true story, ‘* Tha Mystery of the Sea,”’ by 
Professor Battolph, and a humorous skit, ‘‘ The 
Utopian Pointer,” by David Dodge. Mr. Rockhill 
gives the last installment of his account of journey- 
ings through Eastern Tibet and Central China. 
Among the poets of the number are Celia Thaxter. 
Edgar Fawcett, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, and the 
late Charles Heory Liiders. In ** Topics of the 
Times’? and Open Letters,’”’ there are among 
other things discussions of Finance, Manicipal Re- 
form, J urnaliem, Civil Service Reform, Working 
Girls’ Clubs, the American Desert, etc., also an 
account of ‘‘ Two Interviews with Robert E. Lee,”’ 
and something concerning the relations between 
Washington and Talleyrand. Price, $4 00 a year; 
single copies, 35 cents. New York: The Century 
Company. 

—In the March number The Forum begins its 
eleventh volume; and the uninterrupted increase 
in ite popularity is an indication of the steady 
growth of interest in the free discussion of the 
most important topics of the times. In a paper 
on ‘‘ The Nicaragua Canal,’’ Senator John Sher- 


man explains the report of the Senate Committee 
in favor of an appropriation. John m, in an 
article entitled ‘‘ A New Policy for the Pablic 
Schools,’’ treats of the conflict with parochial 
schools in the northwest. Bishop Coxe makes a 
plea for the peaceful settlement of our dispute 
with Great Britain, with reference to the Irish both 
in English and American politics. George S. 
Boutwell treats of ‘* Silver asa Circulating Me- 
dium’’; Rev. Dr. Barry, in '‘ The Ring and the 
Trust,” shows how the consolidation of great in- 
dustries is preparing the way for some form of 
state socialism ; W. M. Acworth argues for private 
ownership of railroads; Prof. Max Miiller pleads 


Publications. 


Some Recent 
Tithe. author. Publisher. Price. 

Painting in Oil - - - - McLoughlin Robert Clarke & Co, Cincinnati $1 00 
Dramatic Sketches and Poems” - - - Block J.B Lippincott & Co, Phila. 
Oberammergau, 1890 - - - - Butler Harper & Bros, N Y 
Campmates - - - - - - Monrve “ 
Harper’s School Speaker, Second Book - Rolfe 
Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare - 
Primitive Folk - - - Reclus Scribner & Welford, N Y 1 25 
Practical Language Exercises - - : Pratt Educational Pub. Co, Boston 40 
Lessons io [ndusirial Drawing - ° 50 
Arithmetic for schools - - - - Lock Macmillan & Co, N Y 7 
Sir Francis Drake - - - - Corbett 60 
Cassell’s Complete Pocket Guide to Europe . Stedman Cassell Pub. Co, N Y 
Little Lives, and Threads of Gold to Guide Then Blackwood Thos, Nelson & Sons, N Y¥ 1 00 
Dictionary of Idiomatic English Phrases” - : Dixon 1 50 
The Worid’s Literature : - - Burt Albert, Scott, & Co, Chicago 1 60 
Socialism, New and Old - - - . - Graham D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 50 
Rudimentary Economies for Schools and Colleges Steele Leech. Sheweil & Sanborn, Boston 90 
Lyrics - Young Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 1 00 

PUBLISHES’ NOTES. NEW KOD A KS 

In this issue of the JOURNAL, at the bottom of 
first column, on the second page will be found an = “ VV, 
Ou press 

announcement of George Frost & Co., 31 Bedford | am 
Street, Boston, of special interest to every lady ’ butt 
reader of the paper. We cordially invite every the . 
one to send for the handsome pampblet book, we do the 


illustrated with fine engravings of ‘‘ Beautiful 
Women.’’ The well-known firm have been the 
pioneers in furnishing ‘‘ sensible’’ articles of dress 
for ladies. The ‘‘ Modern Hygiean”’ is a book 
containing crticles on sensible dressing, by Caro- 
line M. Dodson, M.D., Philadelphia, President 
National Woman's Health Association of America ; 
Oscar B_ Moses, M.D., Kansas City; Mrs. Annie 
Jenness-Miller, New York; and other eminent 
writers upon this important subj We hope 
every lady teacher who reads the JOURNAL wil) 
send for this bouk, which is ‘' free to ladies,’’ and 
mention the fact of having seen the announcement 
in our paper. They have simply to send a postal 
card, asking that it be sent, and they will have it 


sent them by mail, postage paid. Address Geo. 
Frost & Co., 31 Bedtord St., Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
éave Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
che UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and ai 
complies with the best, 

urants supp the . orse 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. “You 
ea live better for less money at the Grand Union 
otel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


H. M HARRINGTON, proprietor of the Unien 
Teachers’ Agency, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
city, respectfully calls attention to his card in the 
JOURNAL and AMERICAN TEACHER. Mr. 
Harrington was the late superintendent of Schools 
at Bridgeport, Conn., and has an extended ac- 
quaintance with school officers. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
pieced in his hands by an East India mnissionacy the 
rmula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a itive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases. 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or —— with full directions for pre 
and ent addressing, with 
paming paper, A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 


N.Y. eow 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch 
Open to both sexes. Address the hater 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


(488- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL 
For both sexes. Women 


E. H. Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term) begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Griplegese address 


UNDS, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Brive 
principal. A. G. BoypEn, 


Stars SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ladies only. r catalogues, address 
Principal, D. B Haan, PED. 
NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

‘or both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 


Cream Baron 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. 


cation ; or one new subscription 


Compiled and Edited by CHARLES 


dred subjects 


How Arbor Day is observed 


2.50 per copy. 


TH Please note that the subscriptions must 


Address all orders, 


BIG OFFER 


Send us two new annual subscriptions to the Journal of Edu- 


The work comprises 450 large pages 
on heavy superfine tinted paper, handsomely illus ed 
and richly bound in cloth. The retail 


REMEMBER OUR OFFER: One 
tions; or one new subscription and $1.00 adauen 
scription, one renewal, and 50 cents additional, 


ARBOR DAY! 


and $1.00 additional; or one new 


subscription, one renewal, and 50 cents additional, — and we will 
send you (free of charge) the elegant 


ARBOR Day MANUAL 


R. SKINNER, A.M., Deputy Supt. 


of Public Instruction, State of New York. 
THE VOLUME CONTAINS 
500 Appropriate Selections for Arbor Day, covering the 
whole range of English Literature—— Prose, and Poetry.— 


including choice quotations from the leading authors of 
the world, relating to Trees, Forests, Flowers, and kin- 


60 Pages of Arbor Day Songs, with Music, adapted espe- 
cially to Arbor Day exercises 


25 Pages of Specimen Programs, selected from many 


sources, and adapted to all grades, — Primary, Gramma’, 
High School and Academy. 


Full Directions for the Planting and Care of Trees. 


in various States 
rinted with clear type, 


for two new subscrip- 
mal; or one new sub- 


be strictly cash in advance. 


THIS OFFER 18 GOOD ONLY FOR A SHORT TIME. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A partial or entire interest ina first class 

lege located in a western city Said 

of progress 

w students in attendance Th 

bas ranged from $6.000 to $13,000 per a 


| sch 
ool property invoices at about $2 500. Building is 


rented € personal property and 
y the proper party. Apply to ? 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


J. @. GREENOUVGH, Prineipal. 


OW in full operation, | M 


WE OFFER FOR SALE 


A fine building and grounds fo 
ra family school and 
located at the capital of Saratoga 
id village is beautiful in situation 
Surroundings, easil accessible, abounding in 
Springs and Churches; full of Ife and 
Tnetinene The building was erected for a Medical 
ence on a corner lot covering one acre of 
all ~ one hundred feet front. and contains dining 
and kitchen with fourteen convenient rooms for 


family and school pur 
é poses. The grounds are laid 
out with fruit and shade trees and dower beds, and a 
Will be cable garden in the rear. This property 
€ sold at less than one half the cost, and terms 


Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


of sale made easy. 


100 SONGS tor vent stamp. Hous 6 Youn, Gaon, 


. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Catarrh 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Cured. 


If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is your duty to Tonreelt and family to obtain the means 


of a certain cure before it_is too late, This you can easil 
to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, New York, who will send you 


do by selding a self addressed stamped envelo 
REE, by return mail, a copy of the Original 4 


for preparing the best and surest remedy ever discovered for the cure of Catarrh in all its various stages. 


Over one million cases of this dreadtul, disgusting, and 
duriug the last tive years by the use of this medicine. 
save you from the death-toils of Consumption. 
cure. (eow) Address 


oftentimes fatal disease have been cured permanently 


Write to-day for this FREE recipe. Its timely use may 
DO NOT DELAY longe-, if desi t 
Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE. 88 


Warren Street,-New York. 


for the fullest religions discussions; and P. G. 
Hubert, Jr., gives a specific explanation of Russian 
persecution and its effect on immigration. New 
York: The Forum Pab. Co. 


two striking articles of exploration and adventure 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 


. | Wm. , MD. 
— Scribner's Magazine, for March, contains! Co. Jenkins, &. Steiger & M.D. Berlitz & 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 


New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 


—Mr. Mounteney Jephson’s account of one of the! the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 


most exciting periods of the Emin Pasha Relief 
Expedition, and Mr. M. B. Kerr's descrip‘ion of 
the latest attempts to reach the summit of Mount 


ces. Catalogues on one. 
CA 


L SCHOENHOF, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


St. Elias in Alaska. The former is illustrated 
with sketches by Frederic Villiers,.made under 
Mr. Jephson’s personal direction. The number is 
notable for its fiction, containing four short stories, 


New French Books. 
First Course in French Conversation. By 
Prof. P. DoCROQUET. 12mo, cloth, $1 00 
Specimen sheets free. 


by Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, Richard Harding |Sanus Famille. By HecToR MAtat. Abridged 


Davis, Duncan Campbell Scott, and W. H. Woods, 
—all of them writers whose first short stories have 
appeared in this magazine. E. S. Nadal from 


abundant knowledge writes of ‘‘London and| Any French or English 


American Clubs.’’ His article is richly illustrated, 
as is also the novel paper on ‘“‘ The Ornamentation 


and arranged for school use by Prof. PAUL 
BERcy. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Ww. BR. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 
851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE, 


ext-book published NEW YORK. 


of Ponds and Lakes,” by Samuel Parsons, Jr.,| The French Monthly Magazine, 


Superintendent of New York Parks. Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s papers on Japan are concluded in this 
issue, but two more papers on the new régime in 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 


Japan, by Professor J. H. Wigmore, are promised, comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 


with more of Robert Blum’s exquisite illustrations French grammar and pronunciation. 
‘*The Musmee,’’| become students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 


which he is now completing. 


which is the frontispiece of the number, is one of | Schools. 


the best of Mr. Blam’s pictures. ‘‘A Note on 


Subscribers 


200 per year Published by 
BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Square, N.Y. Crry. 
Sample numbers free on applicat 


Jane Austen,’’ by W. B. Shubrick Clymer, is a 
discriminating essay in comparative criticism of 
important English fiction. The poems of the 
number are by Edith M. Thomas, Arthur Sher- 


Time Table of the Heavens. 


Children “‘ tell the stars” with Royal Hill’s beauti- 


barne Hardy, Donald G. Mitchell, and C. P.| ful work, The Stars and Constellations, which 


Cranch. 


9) git describes and maps out all seen by naked eye, and 
The Point of View ” discusses ** The supplies perpetual time table whereby all may iden 


American and Country Life,’’ ‘* Passports to} tity the stars, ete. at a 


Posterity,’? ‘‘ Form and Substancs,’’ and 
Mystery in High Life.’’ 


single copies, 25 cents. New York: Charles 


, 
autifully bound. any illustrations. Large 


Price, $3.00 a year; | Square book. Cloth 


oth. Price, £).00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Scribner’s Sons. 


—The Atlantic Monthly, for March, has the EFFINGHAM MAYNARD 
following contents: Felicia, XVI., X VIL, Fanny| amdersen’s Misteries and Hlist’] Readers. 


Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 


D Marfree; Richard Grant White, Francis P. 


Charch; Capture of Louisburg by the New Eng-| Heed’s Word Lessons. 
Jand Militia, [., Francis Parkman; My Schooling,| Beed & Mellegg’s lessons in English. 


Kelloga’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 


Passages from an Autobiographical Fragment, Hutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


James Freeman Clarke; The State University in 


Awerica, George E. Howard ; The House of Mar-| 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 


tha, XXII-XXV., Frank R. Stockton; The Pree- 
ext Problem of Heredity, Henry Fairfield Oc-! 
born; Noto: An Unexplored Corner of Japan, 
XIL-XVI., Percival Lowell; The Speaker as 
Premier, Albert Bushnell Hart; Railroad Prob- 
lems of the Immediate Futare, Arthur T. Hadley ; 
Pleasure: A Heresy, Agnes Repplier; Mr. Al- 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
Boston. 


CIVICS FOR YOUNC AMERICANS. 
«. WM T. HARRIS says: “It is, I see at a 
glance, a very helpful book.” 

Introduction price, 
orrespondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 8 East 14th St., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Hawley St., Bostov 


drich’s New Volume; Tne International Diction- 
ary; The French Novela; A New Silva of North 
America; Comment on Books; The Contributors’ 
Club. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 


The State University in America, by Westinke’s Common School Literature. 


George E Howard, is a paper which educators| gs oyd’s Li for Li ‘ 
should read and digest. ‘The Atiantic is to be|aub’s Nermal Speliers. 
commended for the increasing interest it takes in| Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


educational questions. 


Price. $4.00 a year; 35 Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


Peterson’s Constitution. 


cents a number. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Sheppard's Scieuce. 


Company. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Arena, for March; terms. $5.00. Boston: The| Mon 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


Arena Pub Co. 
St Nicholas, for March; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
mery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


Mental and 


1. Standard Aritb. Course 
Co Written, 


2. Union Arith. Course, ee } 


Our Li tle Ones, for March; terms, $250 a year. | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


Boston: Russell Pub. Co 


Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


The Overland Monthly, for March; terms, $4.00 a| Brooks’s Geometry and 


year. San Francisco: 420 Montgomery Street 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


The Kelectic, for March; terms, $5 O0ayear. New| Sanuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


York: E.R Pelton & Co. 


The Catholic World, for March; terms, $400 a THE EMPIRE 4 the Britich 


year. New York; P. O. Box 1968. 


Babybood, for Berek terms, $1.50 a year. New| ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 


York: Babyhood Pub 


“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com- 


The Pansy, for March; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos-| pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 


ton: D. Lothrop Company. 
Boston; D Lothrop Co. 


to ¢4ass-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 


‘ cave of, with its raphs of uniformly easy length, 
Wide Awake, for March; terms, $240 ver and typeof the 


nuimerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


e very best,and its illustrat 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 


receipt of published price. 


DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E. 17th St., New York. 


FERRIS’ 


CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 


keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH Ayz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Corset | Waists 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 

Archwology, History, 

Architecture, and Art. 
Special attention given 


to furnishing schools. 
For further information 
A. LUMBARD 
Sold by ail ow Beat 
LEADING én WANTED, 
Wr a In a Southern Female Collegs, for next autumn. a 
Ses. Chicago SP lady teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


Wholesale Western Agents. “ 


, $500. Apply to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


hers’ 7 
eachers gigenctes. 
CONVENIENT for Boards of Education, isn’t it, to be able to secure a teacher off hand for a sudden Sheanen? 
Take an illustration. On March 4 we received this letter: *‘Greenport, New York, March 3, 
1891. Dear Sir, I wish to get a teacher for second assistant in academic department, Greenport Union School. 
Work will be Arithmetic, Aierican Hi:tory, Rhetoric, Zoology, ae € Physical Geography, Geolegy—German, if 
teacher can teach subject R Salary #42.60 per month. Immed} ty anower by telegraph whether you can 
optional with one of others FO fill the bill. Yours truly, George H. Cleaves.” We ney my’ * Normal 
raduate, 27 years old, 2 years experience, trustworthy, can start immediately.” Reply came: “ Get her to start 
mmediately. When will she reach here?” We telegraphed to her and got answer in time to reply the same day. 
* Miss will leave Palmyra at 6.1L5jtomorrow ARDS away eocuaty on her way to the school within 48 
afternoon.” Here wasa teacher from 400 miles BO hours from the time it was known a teecher would 
be needed. Sometimes as we have before given illustrations in these advertisements the board simply sevoaragse, 
* send us such a teacher, for such work, at such a salary,” and then we sometimes get a teacher on the way within 
six hours. In this pong A work there is some danger of mistake, but we always have at calla few teacherr we are 
sure of, and it is from these we usually select a teacher when so much is left to OF ee satisfaction. Certainly 
our judgment. We never knew a case of this sort where the teacher failed to many such emergency the 
board is much more likely to get the right teacher by sending to us, who have been collecting and classifying 
information about teachers for years, than by trusting to the chance acquaintance with some teacher who happens 
to be out of a qoute. A man registering yesterday said: ‘‘ I suppose my living so far away from EDUC ATION 
Syracuse will interfere with my chances.” He lived in New Jersey, and we have at this moments . 
candidates in England, Holland, Germany and Austria! 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. "Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
An extract from a letter from a City Superintendent, 
dated Feb. 2, 1891 : 


A nother Letter . 
“Mr. C. J. ALBERT,—Dear Sir : — You received credit 


from our Board for the honesty with which you refrained from recommending a teacher you were not sure 
of, and will reap the reward by filling vacancies in the Spring. I will add that Miss J » Whom we en- 
posed last September solely on your recommendation, is giving perfect satisfaction.” . . . Miss 
—— received $35 per month last year. She now receives $70 per month. 
Now is a good time to send for Manutl of the School and College Bureau. 
Address Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Etmuurst, 


E ACHERS W ANTED . Man for Commercia! Department of a Western College ; must be a 
s Methodist; salary, $1000. Several ladies for Episcopal schools,— 
— — French, German, Music; salaries, $700 — $800. A large number of 


vacancies for Spring and Fall coming in daily. 
THK BRIDGE TEACH ER® AGENCY, 110 Trement St., Beston. 


The Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


7 Tremont Fince,/6 Clinton Place,|106 Wabash Richardson Bldg, 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Il. Chattanooga,Tenn.| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


+ THE + PENNSYLVANIA + EDUCATIONAL + BUREAU, + 


THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL IN THE STATE 


Is one of the busiest in filling positions in all parts of the country. Register now, if you desire increase of 
salary or promotion. For some of our teachers we have secured positions at double their former salaries. 
We have lately been the means of promoting a Grammar School Principal from one State to the position of 


Deputy State Superintendent in another. Send for circulars. 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST. (G,) ALLENTOWN, PA. 


HE ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


ood t ith : 
Form No. 10. with fall particulars, for two-cent stamp. | 008 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mgr. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. | Registration Free. | 


New Enafand Bureau of Gducation, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Room 5, BOSTON, MASS. 


This Burcau ts the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly recetving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 
grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rvsh will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by special delivery letter, “for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 


of labor. Circulars and blanks sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


merican School Bureau. 


Equip to serve school officers promptly 
and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts of 
the beat teachers for any given vacancy. Regis- 
tration WITHOUT FEE gives us a large and most 
select supply, and leaves no motive for representing 
those not suitable. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, Mgr. (late R. E Avery), 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 2 W. 14th Street, New York. 


Teachers’ Agency | The New American Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE Is prepared to furnish information to both Teachers 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and and patrons. Now isthe time for teachers to register 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, to be ready for vacancies in the spring, 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice | Employers seeking teachers should examine our 

schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling | lists before filling vacancies. To learn of a 

and a on of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, teacher costs only the trouble of writing a letter. 

and school supplies. Best references furnished. | Centre of business near the centre of population of 
U.8. Address for information, 

J 


150 F E. Cc. B. 
IFTH AVENUE (corner of Twen | 4 ti, Ohto. 
NEW YORK CITY. Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg., Cincinna 


| 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN T ACHER 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv | = CERS 

, Schools, and families ri = ‘ 
‘Tutors and Gov 


ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- | 
mends good schoo 


— 


ls to parents. Callenoraddress — 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


National Teachers’ Bureau, Union Teachers’ Agency. 


100 BrsLE House, (Established 1880.) 


Teachers wanted at once tor good positions. 
4th Av. and 8th &St., NEW YORK. raduates 
TEACHERS 


Almost daily calls for teachers. 
Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
address 


| BAER. 
1% Nevo veansorn st. Chicago. 
| 


Send stamp for application blank to 
H. HABRINGTON, Proprietor, 


62 Lafayette P 
HAROLD ©. COOK. Manager. NEW YORK 7Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENGY. | "**see '" 


ting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult usin reference to their 
seal Wale, pow By tonebers who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis. 
dom of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 


H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, - - 


Neo. 5% Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XXXIII.—No. 11, 


OF ° OVER 2000 volumes ‘embraces * a very The Breath of Spring is il the Air. 
new" works and “improved * by “new “editions, During" the past Our Raster Offering doz ), Rosabel 
we have published : _| py Lewis. 


Harper’s Sixth Reader ; McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader; McGuffey’s Hi 


gh School and Literary Reader —a comprehensive out- | 


Musical Societies 


line of modern English literature; the Eclectic Physical Geography ; Eclectic Map 


Blanks; Appleton’s New Tracing Course Copy ' should wind up the season by practising such Canta. 


as Don Munio [$1 50, $1350 doz.], Wreck of 


ooks PReviaed Edition of Pavaon. Dunton. Seri ‘Books. si ers ; ition of the Spencerian 
Books ; the Revised Edition ot Payson, Dunton, and Scribner's Series ot Copy Books, six numbers ; Revised editi pe! Hesperus [95 ete n $3.40 oz » 91st Psalm [60 cts., 


Copy Books, ‘Primary, Tracing, Shorter, and Common School Courses ; White’s New 


Algebra for High Schools and Colleges —a 


vanced algebra; Holbrook’s New English Grammar, on th 


the Natural Speller; Waddy’s Composition and Rhetoric 


Bright’s Language Exercises ; Eggleston’s First Book in American History, with s 


cans; New Eclectic History of the United States; Wendel’s History of Egypt, History Primer Series; Sickels’s Exercises in Wood 


Working, for manual training classes in schools and colleges; Authorized Series of Temperance Physiologies ; Gray’s Revised Bota-| who sing will be delighted to take part in the 


nies; Wood’s New Botanies, revised by Pr 


written; Lindsay’s Satires of Juvenal, Harkness 


and Putnam’s Elementary Psychology. ° 


We have in hand for publication during the current year revisions of several of Gray’s Botanies, and new works in both 


Gray's and Wood’s Series of Botanies; a new text-book in Ge 


number of scientific specialists ; entirely new edit e : Max 
Advanced Lessons in English Grammar; additional books in the Latin and Greek series of Prof. W. R. Harper, of Yale University, of 


which the Casar is nearly ready; and a new edition ot Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 


‘complete course in one volume; Sensenig’s 


First Book of Arithmetic ; Ray’s Complete 
Numbers Universalized, in ‘T'wo Parts, an ad-; 


for our List of 150 


Fairs and Exhibitions 


e Objective Method; Kennedy’s Stem Dictionary of the English Language, | 


—a practical course for schools ; Long’s Language Exercises; Metcalf * or Garden of Singing Flowers (40 sts., 


are made successful by introducing easy Cantatas, 
like Dairy Maid’s Supper (20 cts., $1 80 doz] Lewis, 
$3 60 doz }, 


cial reference to the lives and deeds of great Ameri- or Rainbow Festival [20 cts., $1 80 doz.] Lewis. 


Prof. O. R. Willis; Youman’s Class-Book of Chemistry, third edition, revised and Partly re- | Drill'sy dor}, New Flower Queen [60 


*s Easy Method in Latin for Beginners , Harper’s Induct 


Boys and Cirls 


brilliant flower Cantata, New Flora’s postival (40 
cts, $5 40 

and’ G |doz.J, Kingdom of Mother Goose [25 cts., $2 18 doz 

ive Latin and Greek Methods ; one Queen (60 ets., $5.40 doz.) Send for Lists z | 


Mach attractive Exhibition Music is found 


in School Collections. 


ometry by Prof. seth T. Stewart, anew school Physics prepared by | Boat [50 ets. 


Children’s School Songs (35 cts., $3 60 doz ], Golden 
charming action songs by Mrs. L. 0. 


ions of Webster’s School Dictionaries, conforming to the latest standard; Maxwell’s 


Chant, First keeps in Song Reading [30 cts.. $3 doz.) 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


application. 


The advantages of having so large, varied, and popular a list to select from will be recognized and appreciated by every one who is looking for the best text- 
Those interested in educational affairs are cordially invited to correspond with us and get our catalogue and pamphlets. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


books. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS Of our text-books on the subjects of Reading, Penmanship, Arithmetic, and Geography are now ready. 
Others are in preparation. Any of these Pamphlets, and our Complete List referred to above will be sent free to any address on 


For other announcements of the AMERICAN Book COMPANY see first page. 


New York, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 


‘|OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


of all kinds will find something 
to suit them among the following new and 
superior collections of Foreign Vocal and 


Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


° n 


--New York 


Ton E ie cgi 
we je5 0 lc 
Music. HIVE RB URDETT Reade 


PUBLISHERS 


Boston Hancock Ave-- Boston 
740-742 Broadway- 122-124 Wabash Av 


and (hearts. for eve, 
grade of School & {lass 
‘AD INstroction in Vocal 


CHICAGO:: 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT COLOR? 


Perhaps 


it all the 


PRIMARY 


you know more than we do. In’ 
that case you will buy and read our book, 
“Color in the School-Room,” with 
considerable satisfaction. 
happen to be as well informed, you may like 


And if you don’t 


better. The book costs $1.00. 


For a two-cent stamp we will send you either 


Cotor Instruction” or “ CoLor 


IN THE KINDERGARTEN,” two pamphlets for 


teachers interested in the Bradley Color Scheme. Or we will mail 
a sample box of Bradley’s Educational Colored Papers for 60 cents. 


‘*It is not safe for any one to talk or write of color who has not 
learned of the recent revelations.” — American Teacher. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PRestpEnt. 
Has a cag od and systematic course of study. including a complete system of cl one Training and 
on. 


Voice Culture, 


ge Spring term will open March 10. 


ural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosoph 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. phy of Express 


Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Scientific and 


HENRY L. SOUTHWIOK, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, Boston. 
Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in the Lina, or 
Swedish system of gymnastics to (men and women 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct 
gymnasia, orto conduct physical training in schools 
with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific 
principles and \y safe and effective methods. 

The system is authorized and approved by the 
Boston School Committee. 

l lectures on 


Specia subjects 
Fo information address Miss HomANs, at the Sc 


CLAES J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D., (of Sweden) 
Lecturer and Demonstrator of Applied Anatomy an 
Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa- 

MMA L. CALL, M.D., Attending Physician New 
— 9 Hospital for Women and Children, Lecturer 
and Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phys- 
lology, Hygiene, and Pathology. 
Fo aining to gymnastics. 
ool, 


EASTER MUSIC: 


Of every description for the Church and Sunday 
School, Complete Lists mailed free to any address 
on application. ADDRESS, 

The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co.. The Joh oh © 
goo Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 19 E, het 4 


A set of International Cyclopedia,” 18 vols 
new, never been unpacked ; regular price, $45 ; will 
be sold for $35 00. Address, J. S. KEEDY. New 
Haven, Conn. 


7 Dialogues, Tableanx, S k 
PL AYS School,Club & Parlor: Rest out, Gene, 
logue free, T. 8. Dan Chicago 


Piano Music : 


FOR PIANO. 


Piano Mosaics $1.00, Modern Classics Vol. 
2 $1.00, Modern Juvenile Classics Vol. 2 1, 
American Artists’ Edition Album Vol. 1 
65cts., American Artists’ Edition Album 
Vol. 2. Gicts., Paderewshi Album 65 cis., 
Wagner Album 65 cts., Four Hand Aibum 
65 cts., Strauss Concert Album 65 cts. 


VOCCAIZL 


Song Mosaics for Soprano $1.00, Song Mo- 
saiecs for Alto $1.00, Song Mosaics for Teno: 
$1.00, Song Mosaics tor Baritone or Bass 
$1.00, Modern Soprano Songs $1.00, Moc- 
ern Vocal Duets $1.00, Fifty Bass Songs §1. 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail on receipt 
of marked price. 

List of Contents furnished on application. Send 
1octs.for sample of Musical Visitor” for choirs. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Co. The John 
m0 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Sah Se 


History---Theory---Practice. 


A Complete Professional Library 
for Teachers, comprising 17 volumes of the 


International Education Series, 


Now issued; and others by 


BAIN, 
SULLY Epochs of American History. 
THE COLONIES, 1492--1750. By 


GoLp THWAITES Secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin ; author of *‘ Historic Water- 
ways,” etc, etc. With Marginal Notes, Bibliogra- 
phies, Index, and Four Colored Maps. 322 pages. 
$1.25. Send for Specimen page. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Cu., 16 E. 16th St., New York. 


For full descriptive list address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


[Copy.] 


New YorK, Fes. 27, 1891. 
Messrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
GENTLEMEN : — 


I take pleasure in informing you that at an adjourned Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the American Institute of Civics, held this day 
in New York City, the following Resolution was adopted. 

Respectfully yours, WiLu1AM E, SHELDON, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees of American Institute of Civics. 


“ RESOLVED, By the Board of Trustees of the American Institute 
of Civics: 

That the book of John Fiske on Civil Government in the United 
States, considered with some Reference to its Origins, is especially 
worthy of commendation by this body, by reason of the thoroughness with 
which the principles of constitutional government are traced to their origin 
and in their evolution, the distinctness with which the different forms and 
methods of administration are treated, the clearness and precision of statement 
which mark the work, and its perfect candor and impartiality. 

It ts highly commended, not only for use in schools, but Sor careful study by 
all who wish to perform the duties of American citizenship intelligently.” 


Signed eee STRONG, Pres. American Institute of Civics. 
E, SHEupon, See’y American Institute of Civics, 


The Library of American Literature, 


AND 
E. M. HUTCHINSON. 
oon nt, child, teacher and citizen, Delivered complete; express 
’ ° anicd. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO.,3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK. 
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